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COORDINATION OF MIND WITH THE 
CosMOs.* 


The noble author of “The Reign of Law” 
promised his readers a later exposition of the 
subject within the domain of Christian Theol- 
ogy. The present volume is a first installment 
of a fulfillment of the promise. “ Nature” is 
conceived as the total system of material 
and intelligent existence. The “unity of na- 
ture” is not alone the conformity of the material 
universe to method and law, but als@ a consum- 
mate codrdination between the methdd and law 
of the material universe and the method and 
law of mental life. Mind is responsive to the 
realities of the world. The world is the cor- 
relative, the fulfillment, and the sanction of 
the instincts, capacities and longings of psy- 
chic existence. Harmony and correspondence 
pervade the entire realm of being. In this 
reigns a principle of unity. 





* Tue Usrry or Nature. Bythe Duke of Argyll. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 





More fully stated, the views of the author 
embrace the physical unity of the inorganic 
realm, as revealed in the phenomena of gravi- 
tation, light, the mechanism of the heavens, the 
laws of sound, chemical affinity, crystallization, 
atomic and molecular laws, and the correlation 
of the physical forces. They bring into ac- 
count the structural elements of organic bodies 
and the fundamental processes of functional 
activity. The unity of man with the lower 
animals is considered, as also his psychic diver- 
gence ; though in instincts and appetites, and 
in some of the sentiments and higher attrib- 
utes, the author traces a degree of unity which 
may excite the alarm of some who are even 
more conservative than he. Some striking in- 
stances of the action of instinct are cited, in 
the gall-fly, the water-ousel, the dun-diver, the 
wild duck, and an Italian moth. These illus- 
trate the intimate correlations established be- 
tween the undeliberative instincts of animals and 
the circumstances by which they are surround- 
ed, or are to be surrounded at some future pe- 
riod in the life of the individual. The author 
discusses the old problem of the limits of hu- 
man knowledge, and shrewdly suggests that 
our consciousness of a reserve of power argues 
future opportunities for its adequate exercise. 
As to the knowability of the infinite, he enun- 
ciates the only common-sense view: that it cer- 
tainly is apprehended but not comprehended 
by us. On the truthfulness of human knowl- 
edge and the anthropomorphic mould in which 
we apprehend it, the author’s views seem en- 
tirely just, and rich in suggestiveness. All 
knowledge is necessarily anthropomorphic; not 
alone religious and theological, but quite as 
truly that which is denominated scientific and 
secular. 

A couple of chapters are devoted to the ele- 
mentary constitution of matter, both in its re- 
lation to the inorganic and the organic. He 

in organization the presence and 
agency of some force which is supramaterial. 
There is too much codrdination, too many anti- 
cipations, too many new beginnings of exist- 
ence or attributes of existence, to admit the 
inference that life and organic structure exist 
only under the same conditions as minerals 
and mechanical products. All the forces and 
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conditions which determine inorganic modes of 
existence are recognized as operative in organi- 
zation; but here their actions are grouped, 
coérdinated, and directed, by some power which 
leads to the production of quite a different 
order of results. For all this, the author does 
not deny that the method of organic history, 
as well as that of inorganic, is a method of evo- 
lution. He inclines to affirm that evolution is 
a conception realized in universal nature ; but 
it is a scheme implying mind — mind to origi- 
nate, mind to administer. Penetrating to the 
deeper significance of the being and conscious- 
ness of man, he stands as a revelation and rep- 
resentative of the supernatural. The manifes- 
tations of mind in nature urge themselves upon 
every attention, and cold science can give ex- 
pression to its concepts only in the anthropo- 
morphie phrase of teleology. Nature, being 
interpretable in terms of human intelligence, 
embodies the conceptions of human intelli- 
gence, and gives expression to a Mind. But 
before the human intellect rises to a logical 
interpretation of nature, it discovers in its own 
consciousness a testimony to the existence of 
superior being, and, coupled with this discov- 
ery, it feels a relation of dependence upon su- 
perior power, and of obligation toward it. 

In discussing more particularly the moral 
nature of man, the Duke points out the fact 
that man’s proclivity to evil is in conflict with 
the unities of nature. In other departments 
of knowledge and research, man possesses a 
sense of ignorance and limitation; but in re- 
spect to his own unworthiness, he feels com- 
plete assurance. Of the distinction of good 
and evil, he has perfect knowledge; and yet 
he inclines continually toward the evil. Here 
is a dissonance to be accounted for. “ Man 
has been, and still is, a constant prey to appe- 
tites which are morbid, to opinions which are 
irrational, to imaginations which are horrible, 
to practices which are destructive.” Among 


savages, these sometimes reach such a degree | 


of enormity that we are accustomed to pro- 
nounce them “brutal” and “beastly.” 
this, our author pronounces a libel on the 
brutes. None of the brutes have such_per- 
verted dispositions. They live in harmony 
with nature, while man continually runs into 
all kinds of excesses and abuses. The corrup- 
tion of human nature appears, then, to be a 
conclusion of inductive science, and not a mere 
dogma of theology. 

This view of the downward bent of those 
powers which have the direction of all other 
human powers, opens the way to the doctrine 
of the downward evolution of humanity. The 
Duke of Argyll believes that barbarism and 
savagism are states of degradation from an 
original status. Evolution may lead by one 





But | 





path toward civilization, and by another toward 
savagery. Modern savages do not typify pri- 
meval man any more truly than do the jurists 
and scholars of modern civilization. The ear- 
liest men were possessed of a high standard of 
intelligence and morality, but they were simply 
uneducated ; not uneducated like the child, 
with parents and schools to supply deficiencies, 
but uneducated and destitute — unable to rise 
except through a long and slow accumulation 
of experiences. There are many inductive evi- 
dences of human degeneracy as well as of human 
improvement. The lowest tribes are peripheral - 
ly located around the Asiatic region assigned 
by tradition as the birthplace ofman. Fuegians, 
Bushmen, Australians, Eskimo,—-these are 
among the lowest types of humanity, and these 
are crowded from all the preferred situations for 
human occupancy into the remotest and most 
inhospitable corners of the earth. While intel- 
lectual and social development are not caused 
by material forces, they are conditioning by ma- 
terial surroundings. This arises from the unity 
between man and nature. Adverse physical 
influences have been the conditionary causes of 
savagery. The rise of civilized man, therefore, 
from his primeval state, has not been a rise 
from so low a condition that the being could 
barely be called a man. So far, there exists 
evidence of discontinuity in the evolution of 
organic beings. 

The author traces the origin of religion to 
man’s unity with nature. Its germs are planted 
in man’s being, and they develop with his 
growth. The conception of religion as some- 
thing superadded to man’s constitution, is easily 
shown to be erroneous. Religion is not ac- 
quired, but connatural. As well inquire after 
the origin of memory and judgment. Its cen- 
tral principle is the cognition of superior being. 
This is first an intuition, then an impression 
from nature, then an inference of the judg- 
ment. The cognition is accompanied by awak- 
ened cognate sentiments. Prayer, thanksgiv- 
ing, religious ceremonies, and a religious sys- 
tem more or less complicated,— these are the 
concomitants of a theistic cognition, and these 
characterize the lives of all grades of human 
beings. But the religious system and practice, 
like the civil cultus, are prone to degeneracy. 
The fetishism of savage tribes is not the type 
of the primitive religion, but the product of a 
downward evolution. All the great systems of 
religion have exemplified a degeneracy within 
the periods of history and tradition. The pres- 
ent condition of Brahminism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, and Mohammedism, are admitted 
lapses from primitive purity and excellence. 
Cultured religions have degenerated only in 
the same ratio as the cultureless. The history 
of religion, like that of civilization. points, 
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therefore, to a state of primeval superiority. 
Fetishism, polytheism and idolatry have suc- 
ceeded monotheism and a pure worship. 

Finally, the author concludes: if the unity 
of nature is not a unity which consists in mere 
sameness of material, or in mere identity of 
composition, or in mere uniformity of structure, 
but a unity which the mind recognizes as the 
result of operations similar to its own ; if man, 
not in his body only, but in the highest as well 
as the lowest attributes of his spirit, is inside 
this unity and a part of it; if all his mental 
powers are, like the instincts of the beasts, 
founded on an organic harmony between his 
faculties and the realities of creation; if the 
limits of his knowledge do not affect its cer- 
tainty ; if its accepted truthfulness in the lower 
fields of thought arises out of correspondence 
and adjustments which are applicable to all the 
energies of his intellect and all the aspirations 
of his spirit ; if the moral character of man as 
it exists now is the one great anomaly in nature 
—a state of perpetual rebellion against the 
authority on which all this order rests ; if all 
ignorance and error and misconception respect- 
ing the nature of that authority and of its 
commands has been and must be the cause of 
increasing deviation, disturbance, and perver- 
sion, and these consequences must accumulate 
by inheritance and increasing momentum,— 
then we have, by all the evidences adduced of 
the unity of nature, a firm assurance that the 
system of things involves a full explanation of 
the mystery of evil, and extrication from its 
consequences, as well as a body of instruction 
higher than any discoverable by our rational 
faculties, which may be suited to lead us back 
into harmony with the authority felt to be im- 
manent around us and within us. 

This digest of the author’s views and method 
shows that the work is one of wide scope, rang- 
ing over the fields of science, psychology, and 


philosophy, and combining in one mind-illu- | 
minated system the whole body of knowable | 


data. Though characterized by independence 
of opinion, the author is ecclesiastically ortho- 
dox, and shapes his evidences in defense of 
several of the disputed positions of orthodoxy— 
such as the assertion of some special creative 
work in man, the corruption of man through a 
moral lapse, primeval purity and excellence, 


the degeneracy of savagism and of savage and | 


ethnic religions, and the truth and authority | (°° cannot lift the veil. 


of inspired revelation. It is, in fact, the mod- 
ern statement of the “Analogy of Revealed 
Religion,” so well presented by Butler to the 
intelligence of a former generation. It is just 
to say, also, that the discussion is learned, logi- 
eal, and lucid. The Duke's scientific knowl- 
edge is varied and adequate ; his philosophic 
perceptions are clear and correct ; his style is 





| confirms this representation of the facts. 





easy and elegant, and occasionally rises to an 
elevation which stirs the emotions. The dis- 
cussion abounds in terse and impressive, often 
beautiful passages. Speaking of the oak-gall, 
which grows around the egg of the galé-fly, he 
says: 

“The oak has yielded up its juices to protect a 
stranger ; they overflow it without venturing to involve 
it—-circling around it and bending over it—as if in 
awe before a life which is higher than its own. * * * 
For the nurture and protection of this poor maggot, 
the most secret of nature’s living powers are held to 
labor. The forces of vegetable growth work for it as 
they never work even for their own natural organs. 
They secrete for it a peculiar substance ; they mould it 
into a peculiar form ; they hang it out in the light and 
air as if it were their own fruit; they: even exhaust 
themselves in the service, and their own flowers and 
leaves are often cankered in their support.” 

In reference to that philosophy which re- 
gards instinct as only experience organized in 
the race, he says: “To account for instinct by 
experience is nothing but an Irish bull.” 
Speaking of instincts in the lower animals, he 
says: “Reason is, as it were, brooding over 
them and working through them, whilst at the 
same time it is wanting in them.” Seeing that, 
under the Darwinian principle, some individ- 
uals must go down, the Duke gives us this 
aphorism: “ Natural rejection is the insepara- 
ble correlative of natural selection.” On an- 
other point he writes: “The purest monotheism 
has a pantheistic side. To see all things in 
God is very closely related to seeing God in all 
things.” And again: “If there be one truth 
more certain than another, one conclusion more 
securely founded than another, not on reason 
only, but on every other faculty of our nature, 
it is this —that there is nothing but mind that 
we can respect, nothing but heart that we can 
love, nothing but a perfect combination of the 
two that we can adore.” In one further pas- 
sage the author is considering the significance 
of our sense of limitation : 

“ There are some remarkable features connected with 
our consciousness of limitation, pointing to the con- 
clusion that we have faculties enabling us to recognize 


| certain truths when they are presented to us, which we 
| could never have discovered for ourselves. The sense 


of mystery which is sometimes so oppressive to us, and 
which is never more oppressive than when we try to 
fathom and understand some of the commonest ques- 
tions affecting our own life and nature, suggests and 
For this 
sense of oppression can only arise from some organs 
of mental vision watching for a light which they have 
been formed to see, but from which our own investiga- 
If that veil is to be lifted at 
all, the evidence is, that it must be lifted for us. Phys- 
ical science does not even tend to solve any one of the 
ultimate questions which it concerns us most to know, 
and which it interests us most to ask. It is according 
to the analogy and course of nature that to these ques- 
tions there should be some answering voice, and that it 
should tell things such as we are able in some measure 
to understand.” 


It will at once be apparent that the Duke’s 
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conclusions lie within a field so earnestly con- 
tested that very diverse estimates will be formed 
of the cogency of his logic. A critical notice 
is not a very suitable place for the exposition 
of the gritic’s personal opinions; but it is cer- 
tainly legitimate for a reviewer to point out the 
positions of his author which seem to be most 
open to assault. Some, probably, will object 
to the claim that man, in distinction from the 
brutes, is inherently more prone than they to 
depravity. 
intelligence, has certainly devised means un- 
known to the brutes for the gratification of 
animal appetites, and has thus increased the 
effectiveness of his search for gratifications. 


But as this happens through the exercise of | 


his natural powers, even his more efficient 
practice of indulgences falls within the scope 
of nature’s unity. Nor will the Duke’s dictum 
settle the proposition that evil practices exist 
among men which are unknown among brutes. 
So far as these claims of the author are weak- 
ened, his argument for inbred corruption and 
for cultural and religious degeneracy is weak- 
ened. Furthermore, it is entirely conceivable, 
and by some deemed probable, that man’s de- 
pravity, instead of being extra-brutal, is nothing 
but a strictly animal character inherited from 
a still more brutal ancestry; and in confirma- 
tion of this will be cited those nobler and 
purer aspirations and moral lives which ever 
look upward and away from the brutes, and 
signalize man as in the midst of a glorious pro- 
gress rather than an ignoble descent. Assur- 


Man, through the use of his superior | 


“a dreary failure,” as has been done by a 
recent scientific reviewer, who seems to enjoy 
his recognized reputation for saucy dog- 
matism. 

+ Ina work so voluminous as this, the author 
owes it to his readers to make his thought 
as accessible as possible. This book is not 

| adapted to that end. It conforms, indeed, to 
| that fashion, or affectation, which is horrified at 
subordinate and marginal headings, and divis- 
ions and subdivisions, and diversifications of 
| type suited to show readily the order of subor- 
dination in the different branches of the 
| discussion; and runs smoothly along from 
| paragraph to paragraph, from subject to sub- 
ject, and from chapter to chapter, without 
visible intimation of any joints in the structure. 
Just so far the reader requires watchful atten- 
tion, frequent re-reading, and an enlightened 
judgment in constant exercise. The result is 
weariness, only relieved by good vigorous 
thought and an occasional flash in the style. 
But in spite of all possibility of adverse criti- 
cism, the Duke of Argyll’s “ Unity of Nature” 
is one of the great works of this generation, 
and will do good service toward the enlighten- 
ment of theology and the strengthening of fun- 
damental truth. ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 











THE GREATEST OF THE RUSSIAN TSARS.* 





Mr. Eugene Schuyler, the present representa- 


| tive of the United States at the court of Athens, 


edly, too, a whole school of thinkers will dis- | has rendered a distinguished service to students 
sent from the Duke’s frequent intimation that | of Russian history, which will be gratefully 


animal instinct is merely a mind not the ani- 
mal’s, brooding over it and acting through it. 
Nor will that suggestion pass without chal- 
lenge, in which the author affirms the proba- 
bility that many rudimentary organs, like the 
pelvis in the whale, are anticipatory of fune- 
tional structures yet to be, rather than vestiges 
of structures disappearing through disuse. 


he should not have forgotten his philosophy 
when he came to the case of the water-ousel 
practicing the art of diving before the develop- 
ment of the webbed feet so needful to a swim- 


ming bird. Other points are open to attack | 


either from the scientific or the philosophic 
side — particularly some of his statements and 


implications of the necessary teaching of evo- | 
lution, or especially of agnostic evolution; his | 


assumption of the low ethnic stage of the 
Eskimo, with the inference based on it, and 
of the existence of any general correlation be- 


tween tribal degradation and the natural ad- | 
But there is no) 
ground for pronouncing this important work | 


vantages of the situation. 


| character of the great Slavic nation. 
Certainly, if the Duke could entertain such a | 


view of the rudimentary pelvis of a cetacean, | 


appreciated. Mr. Schuyler was attached for a 


St. Petersburg, and during his term of residence 
there acquired a command of the Russian lan- 


| 
| number of years to the American Legation of 
| 


| guage, and by travel and study turned to a 


_valuable account the unusual opportunities 
| afforded for an acquaintance with the genius and 
In 1876 
he published a work on Turkestan, the result 
of extended observation and inquiry, which 
was an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the vast region in Central Asia which 
the Tsars have added to their domain within 
the present century. He has now produced a 
still more noteworthy and acceptable book, 
comprising a study of the life and times of 
Peter the Great, the most renowned of the 
strong-minded and powerful rulers who have 
at intervals controlled the destinies of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

This second work is memorable for the 
amount of fresh material it contains, for the 








* Perer THE Great, Emperor or Russia. A Study in His- 
torical Biography. By Eugene Schuyler, Pa.D., LL.D. In two 
volumes. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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diiigent research it discloses, and for its trust- 
worthy tone. Its statements differ widely in a 
multitude of instances from those given in for- 
mer versions of the life of Peter, but they are 
as a rule so strongly fortified by well-sifted 
evidence that we cannot refuse them our con- 
fidence. In the preparation of the biography, 
Mr. Schuyler has consulted a mass of original 
documents preserved in the archives of Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, Holland, and other countries, 
together with a long list of published writings 
in various tongues, the titles of which are in 
each case named at the close of the chapters 
drawing upon their stock of information. The 
products of this painstaking investigation are 
woven into a narrative which is as pleasing as 
it is instructive, and still is not entirely free 
from occasion for criticism. 

In the beginning, a sense of disappointment 
arises from the lack of a proper prelude to the 
biography. There are few, even among our 
most intelligent readers, who are familiar with 
the early history of Russia. It follows, there- 
fore, that in a book of the scope and aim of the 
present one, a summary of the chief events in 
the career of the country prior to the era under 
special consideration, is essential to its complete- 
ness. Above all, a review of the dynasty of the 
Romanofs was to be desired in the life of a 
sovereign who stood in the third remove only 
from the founder of that royal house. It is 
impossible to judge fairly of Peter’s character 
and achievements without at least a tolerable 
understanding of the peculiarities of the Rus- 
sian people, of the condition of their civiliza- 
tion at his advent, of the origin of the power 
enjoyed by their princes, of the use they had 
made of it, and especially of the records of 
Peter’s immediate ancestors. This informa- 
tion could have been condensed into a few 
pages, and thereby afforded a background 
against which his colossal figure would have 
come out in clear relief. But this is not all we 
miss in Mr. Schuyler’s essay in portraiture. He 
deprives us almost wholly of the help of his 
own convictions. Occasionally he lets fall a 
word which indicates the drift of his opinion, 
but otherwise his narrative is destitute of the 
force, the warmth, the magnetism of personal 
feeling. It is, as we have said, a conscientious, 
faithful study, but not a creation — scarcely an 
interpretation. When he has done, the reader 
is left to evoke from the recital, with whatever 
power of comprehension and of sympathy he 
may have within himself, the spirit of the living 
man whose traits and deeds have been related 
by Mr. Schuyler more accurately than by any 
previous historian. 

Peter the First was the grandson of Michael 
Romanof, who at the age of sixteen, in a mo- 
ment of dire peril to the nation, was elected 





to the throne by delegates freely chosen by the 
people and representing all the cities and towns 
in Russia. Peter’s father, the Tsar Alexis, had 
five sons by his first wife, all of whom were sick- 
ly and feeblg, only two of them surviving him 
and successively wearing the crown. Peter 
himself, the offspring of a second marriage, 
was born June 9, 1672, and proved a remark- 
ably sturdy and healthy child, walking when 
six months old, and exhibiting through boy- 
hood extraordinary precocity in body and mind. 
His education began with picture-books placed 
in his hands at the end of his first year, and 
became a serious affair as soon as he had com- 
pleted his third year. He learned to read, and 
committed portions of Scripture’ to memory, 
was taught to sing by note and to draw with 
considerable skill; but his hand-writing, as 
Mr. Schuyler relates, “was always extremely 
bad,” for he did not begin to guide the pen 
until he “‘ was already seven years old.” He ac- 
quired a general knowledge of Russian history, 
some idea of the course of ancient and modern 
nations, a little geography and less arithmetic. 
This comprised the learning bestowed upon 
Russian youths of the upper class in his day. 
and all that was furnished the young prince by 
those in charge of his training. 

Alexis died when the child was four years 
old, and was succeeded in power by his son 
Theodore, then a boy of fourteen. At the 
death of Theodore after a reign of six years, 
Peter was elected Tsar; and within a month. 
his half-brother, the blind, lame, half-imbecile 
Ivan, was elevated to the same rank, having. 
despite his infirmities, a claim to the crown as 
the senior of Peter by six years. The two 
brothers ever remained, notwithstanding the 
disparity in their condition, united by tender 
ties of affection. They sat side by side on a 
silver throne during state ceremonials, wear- 
ing duplicate insignia of royalty, and sharing 
equally the duties and burdens of their posi- 
tion. A German traveller who was given an 
audience in the first year of their accession. 
states that poor Ivan sat with his cap drawn 
down over his eyes and his looks cast on the 
floor, silent and immovable. But Peter 
“had a frank and open face, and his young blood rose 


to his cheeks as often as anyone spoke to him. He con- 
stantly looked about, and his great beauty and his lively 


| manner — which sometimes brought the Muscovite mag- 


nates into confusion — struck all of us so much that had 
he been an ordinary youth and no imperial personage 
we would gladly have laughed and talked with him.” 

A Saxon dignitary who saw Peter about the 
same time, testifies : 

“He is a remarkably good-looking boy, in whom 
nature has shown her power... He has a beauty which 
gains the heart of all who see him, and a mind which, 
even in his early years, did not find its like.” 

In 1685, the Dutch minister at the Russian 
court wrote of him : 
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“The young Tsar has now entered his thirteenth 
year: nature develops herself with advantage and good 
fortunes in his whole personality ; his stature is great 
and his mien fine ; he grows visibly, and advances as 
much in intelligence and understanding as he gains the 
affection and love of all.” 

It was the custom at this period for Russian 
women to live in oriental seclusion. Wives 
were expected to be blindly obedient to their 
husbands, and for their faults were directed by 
the law to be “severely whipped, though not in 
anger.” The princesses of the royal family 
were subjected to particular restraints, were 
seldom married, and, immured in their apart- 
ments, enjoyed little more liberty than clois- 
tered nuns. A remarkable exception occurred 
in the case of Sophia, the half-sister of Peter, 
a woman of strong mind, masculine education, 
and not unnatural ambition. She had been ap- 
pointed regent during the minority of the 
young Tsar, and, according to the evidence 
brought forward by Mr. Schuyler, administered 
the government on the whole wisely. It has 
been asserted by former historians that Sophia 
strove, for selfish purposes, to corrupt and 
debase the mind of Peter, that he might be- 
come unfit to rule and unpopular with the 
people ; but the present writer asserts that she 
treated the boy kindly and judiciously. He 
dwelt with his mother in the royal villa of 
Preobrazhensky, three miles from the heart 
of Moscow, while Ivan remained near his sister 
in the Kremlin. Peter early manifested that 
intense eagerness for knowledge which ever 
characterized him, and at the age when the 
average boy is absorbed in pastimes, was drill- 
ing his companions in military exercises, prac- 
ticing at the lathe, hammering at the forge, 
hunting out foreign residents who could teach 
him arts and sciences unknown to his country- 
men, and working under their instruction with 
a zeal and perseverance and aptitude which 
demonstrated his extraordinary endowments. 
Although a Tsar and the prospective autocrat 
of a great empire, he was a docile and affec- 
tionate son, asking permission of his mother for 
any unaccustomed liberty, and submitting to 
her commands even when they interfered with 
his fondest occupations. 


At the age of sixteen, Peter was provided | 


with a wife ; but she had no sympathy with his 
feelings or pursuits, and in‘a short time trans- 
formed his indifference into antipathy by an 
ignorant and narrow opposition to his plans. 
The year after his marriage, Peter deposed 
the regent Sophia because of her schemes to 
secure the crown, and thenceforth, although his 
infirm half-brother survived until 1696, was 
the sole ruler of the country. He had always 
courted the society of foreigners, from a just 
estimation of their superior attainments and 
an enjoyment of their more easy and cultivated 








manners. He frequented the suburb at Moscow 
to which their residence was restricted, and 
sought friends and counsellors among the most 
agreeable and enlightened of those he en- 
countered. He attached to his service General 
Gordon, an able Scotchman of noble descent ; 
General Lefort, a Swiss gentleman whose ami- 
able and sterling qualities gained his friend- 
ship and trust; with many others of high or 
low degree, whose abilities could be of use 
to him in the government and development of 
his subjects. It was integrity and intellect that 
commended men to Peter's favor. He cared 
not how humble might be their origin, provided 
they were honest, progressive, and efficient. 

Mr. Schuyler declares that for five years 
after the deposition of Sophia, the Tsar left the 
affairs of state to the management of his minis- 
ters, while he gave himself wholly to the in- 
dulgence of boyish inclinations. If so, it is 
hard to reconcile the fact with the earnest, 
energetic, and far-sighted operations of both 
his earlier and later career. He was busy all 
these years building boats and training soldiers, 
with the consciousness, we may believe, that 
out of what seemed the simple toys of his leisure 
the future army and navy of Russia were to be 
constructed. 

Peter obeyed the law of his nature by en- 
gaging as heartily in pleasure as in labor, and 
frequent illnesses were induced by his excessive 
toil followed by equally excessive dissipation. 
From a grave malady which attacked him in his 
twenty-first year, there resulted the fits of 
melancholy, the convulsive movements of the 
muscles, and sudden outbursts of passionate 
anger, which afflicted him during his after life. 

In the summers of 1693 and 1604, Peter 
visited Archangel, the only seaport Russia 
owned, and there industriously pushed forward 
his studies in commerce and navigation. In 
1695 he inaugurated a campaign against the 
fortress of Azov, situated on the river Don, 
ten miles above the Sea of Azov. This was the 
beginning of the great series of military enter- 
prises by which he eventually opened a con- 
venient pathway for Russian commerce to the 
ocean. During the centuries in which Rus- 
sia had been enslaved by Mongol hordes from 
Asia, she had been despoiled of her border 
provinces on every side save the north. At 
the accession of Peter, the Tartars held a vast 
territory on her eastern frontier; the Turks 
divided with fierce native tribes the region along 
the Black sea; and the Swedes and Poles had 
possession of a broad strip on the west stretch- 
ing north of the Baltic. In view of these facts, 
Peter has not been idly playing with ships and 
soldiers through his boyhood. His incessant 
and unstinted toil to make himself master of 


| the science of military and naval warfare was 
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underlaid by a grand object. It meant the 
recovery of the lands which had been rent 
from his country in her hour of weakness and 
prostration. It meant, as we read by the after- 
interpretation, that Russia should regain her 
old outlets to the high seas, through which, 
intercommunication being again established 
with the outer world, her ancient equality with 
European nations might be restored. 


After the capture of Azov in 1696, Peter be- | 
gan the creation of a fleet with unmistakable | 


intentions. His extremest need was for skilled 
assistants and workmen. He despatched fifty 
nobles to the maritime states of Europe, Italy, 
Venice, Holland, and England, to learn the arts 
of ship-building and navigation. Spurred on 


by an eager desire, he followed soon after to ac- | 


quire the same knowledge. The story of his ap- 
prenticeship to ship-builders and carpenters in 
Holland and England is familiar to everyone. 
Many gross errors in accredited accounts are 
corrected in Mr. Schuyler’s narration of the 
Tsar’s adventures during the eighteen months 
he now spent in Europe. He was unused to 
the refinements cof western civilization, and was 
rude and uncouth in many respects; yet he was 
not the barbarian he has been represented. 
The Electress of Hanover has bequeathed to 
us the following sketch of his appearance at 
that time : 

*The Tsar is very tall [he was nearly seven feet in 
height |, his features are very fine, and his figure noble. 
He has great vivacity of mind, and a ready and just 
repartee. * * We regretted that we could not stay longer, 
so that we could see him again, for his society gave us 
much pleasure. He is a very extraordinary man. It is 
impossible to describe him, or even to give an idea of 
him, unless you have seen him. He has a good heart, 
and remarkably noble sentiments.” 

Cardinal Kollowitz, of Hungary, wrote after 
meeting him : 

“The Tsar * * is tall, of an olive complexion, rather 
stout than thin, in aspect between proud and grave, and 
with a lively countenance.” 

Another witness adds these details to the 
picture : 

~ There is one circumstance which is unpleasant — 
he has convulsions, sometimes in his eyes, sometimes 
in his arms, and sometimes in his whole body. He at 
times turns his eyes so that one can see nothing but the 
whites. He is very well made, and goes about dressed 
as a sailor, in the highest degree simple, and wishing 
nothing else than to be on the water.” 

Mr. Schuyler remarks that 
“Peter had a strange shyness, which seemed to grow 
upon him. He hated to be stared at as a curiosity, and 
the more he met people of refinement, versed in social 
arts, the more he felt his own deficiencies. Nothing 
but the excitement of a supper seemed to render gen- 
eral society pessible to him. His visits of ceremony 
were brief and formal.” 

Serious business had induced Peter to engage 
in severe and protracted work and travel in 
foreign lands, and he desired to devote his at- 
tention exclusively to the accomplishment of 





his purpose. On his return te Moscow in 1698, 
he proceeded by vigorous and despotic measures 
to introduce into his country the customs of 
dress and manners which had impressed him 
abroad as worthy of adoption. He had per- 
suaded hundreds of foreign artists and artisans. 
to take up their residence in the towns of Russia, 
_ and while there founding trades and industries, 
| to teach the practice of them to his ignorant 
subjects. From this time forward, a great part 
of his energies was employed in the herculean 
task of awakening a spirit of progress among 
| his people, in rousing them from their sloth 
and apathy, and imbuing them with an ambi- 
tion to appropriate the civilization of western 
nations. It was a sublime endeavor, and to ac- 
complish it there was one man pitted against 
millions. They were benighted, obstinate, preju- 
diced: he was passionate, headstrong, tyrannical, 
and but dimly enlightened. It was an unequal 
struggle, conducted with dreadful barbarity at 
times, but with unwavering persistence. 

The Tsar was able to produce no direct im- 
pression on the masses. They were too igno- 
rant and bigoted and far-removed, and the 
methods used in his deplorable unwisdom were 
too rash and violent. But he did institute many 
reforms among the nobles and higher classes ; 
he improved various features of the administra- 
| tion; he founded many beneficent and educa- 
tional institutions; he broke the bars which 
| imprisoned women as in an eastern harem ; he 
| let in the light of European civilization upon 
| a people long isolated by their situation, their 
| 








language, and a religion as inflexible and fanat- 

ical as Mohammedanism. Though he failed 
| to work the radical changes he hoped for, be- 
| cause success was impossible in the time and 
| with the instruments at his command, he drew 
| a sharp dividing line between the Russia of his 
| ancestors and the Russia of his descendants. 
| All who turn over the pages of its past history 
must acknowledge that Peter inaugurated a 
new and nobler era in the life of the nation. 
| He hurried it forward at a tremendous pace, 
that it might retrieve the ages lost in cruel 
servitute to Asia ; and the impetus he imparted 
is felt to the present hour. 

The latter part of Peter’s life, narrated in 
the second volume of Mr. Schuyler’s biography, 
is less interesting than the portion of which we 
have drawn a meagre outline. It was largely 
occupied with wars against the Swedes under 
Charles XII; with conquests on the eastern 
boundary of the empire and in Asia ; and with 
diplomatic negotiations with foreign courts. 
Before it was ended, Peter had made his name 
known and feared by all Europe ; he had re- 
ceived from his people the title of “the Great” ; 
and he had dragged by his sole powerful hand 





his beloved country out of the darkness of the 
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His character was composed of conflicting ele- 
ments, like an image made of gold and iron | 
and clay ; but much as there was in him to pity | 
and condemn, there was more to honor and | 
admire. Sara A. Hvpparp. 


A FAMOUS RECLUSE. 


“Is it for this, because the sound 
Is fraught too deep with pain, 
That, Obermann! the world around 
So little loves thy strain? 


“ Some secrets may the poet tell, 
For the world loves new ways; 
To tell too deep ones is not well — 
It knows not what he says 


* Yet, of the spirits who have reign’d 
In this our troubled day, 
I know but two, who have attain’d, 
Save thee, to see their way.” 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Popularity is rather an accident of greatness | 
than essential to it. In almost every age there | 
may be found, together with those voices that | 
have compelled the ears of men to give heed to | 
their utterance, others less robust, having about | 
them little of the quality that forces men to | 
listen ; unheard, it may be, of most men, and | 
yet finding some small but fit audience to which | 
they come with an impressiveness more than | 
that of those clamorous voices which, in the 
ears of the world at large, cause these to speak | 
unnoticed; bearing to those who discern and | 
give heed to them, a message of high import. | 
Such a voice was that of Etienne Pivert de | 
Senancour, the author of “Obermann,” born 
in 1770, passed away in 1846. 

The age in which he lived was out of joint. | 
His early manhood was cast in the years of the | 
most tremendous convulsion of modern history. | 
So far from being the man to set the age right. 
he could not even help to do it. Existence 
itself, in the midst of such a world as that in 
which he was cast, was a thing intolerable; he | 
would renounce it altogether, and seek what | 
peace his soul might find in communion with 
nature. Rousseau had already given to the | 
world his gospel of naturalism; but the world, | 
although stirred to its utmost depths by the 
message, had not acted, could not act, upon 
it. Life had become a more fitful fever than 
ever before; an even more complex and theatri- 
eal thing than had been its wont. But the 
individual, at least, might do what the world 
could not. He might tear himself away from 
the strife, and, in austere solitude, indulge in 
that revery for whose delights the world had no 
taste, and to which it could lend but a troubled 
ear. This was the part chosen by Senancour; 
and it made his life, viewed externally, un- 
eventful even among the uneventful lives of 











| far from being a voluminous writer, and yet 


“Obermann” is not the only book which bears 
his name; but it is the book in which he put 
well nigh all that he had to give the world, and 
that all embraces little beyond his own person- 
ality. For “Obermann” is the most subjective 
of books. To speak of “Obermann” is to 
speak of Senancour; it matters not which name} 
we use. The book and the writer are essen- 
tially one. The title of the book is merely an- 
other name which he has given himself, and 
under its transparent disguise he speaks in his 
own person. It is only by a wide extension of 
the term that the work can be classed with the 
literature of romance. There is little enough 
of story in such works as “ Werther” and 
“René,” with which we instinctively associate 
it, yet either of these has a dramatic interest 
which is absorbing in comparison with what 
may be found in “Obermann,” which is one 
uninterrupted monologue, relieved only by the 
ever-shifting background of mountain and 
forest, of French and Alpine scenery. 
Obermann is not a strong man. George 
Sand says that “his revery is that of impo- 
tence, the perpetuity of vaguely sketched de- 
sire.’ His head alone is clear; it is the heart 
that fails him. He is an atheist, but the athe- 
ism of the eighteenth century did not appeal to 
the heart, and in the storm and stress of his age 
he finds no object whose pursuit may satisfy 
his emotional longings. Others, less clear of 
intellect, found in the religious reaction which 
soon set in, the solution of the problem; but 
this solution was not for him. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold describes him as “too clear-headed and 
austere for any such sentimental Catholic re- 
action as that with which Chateaubriand cheated 
himself, and yet, from the very profoundness 
and meditativeness of his nature, religious.” 
He is characterized by the Danish critic, 
Georg Brandes, as “a passionate atheist, a 
profoundly emotional stoic, the forsaken of 
destiny.” Comparing him with the René of 
Chateaubriand, the same writer goes on to say: 
* His soul is as broad, his feeling no less deep, than 
that of René; but the angel who singles out the one 


passes by the other. In René may the dominant 
natures of the century see their own image; but the 


| history of Obermann is that of the majority, not in- 


deed of the vulgar crowd, but of the sensitive and gifted 
throng of those who, no less than the elect, add to the 
chorus in which the soul of the age finds voice. The 
book begins: ‘On verra dans ces lettres l’expression 
d'un homme qui sent, et non d’un homme qui travaille.” 
It all lies here. Why does he not work? That is hard 
to make clear. It is easier to make answer: because he 
is unhappy. This book is written for the unhappy.” . 

Sainte-Beuve speaks of the book in these 
words: 

“In Obermann, Senancour individualized his doubts, 
his aversion to society, his fixed, obstinate, passionately 
sinister contemplation of nature: with a liberal hand 
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he filled the lucid spaces of his dreams with scenes nat- 
ural and domestic, whence an inexpressible emotion is 
exhaled, and which are invested about with an icy phil- 
osophy.” 

No less clear-headed with regard to the illu- 
sions of the hopes of mankind than concerning 
his own, Senancour thus expresses himself: 

“T inquired of myself for happiness, but with my 
eyes open; I saw that it was not made for the man who 
was isolated; I proposed it to those who stood around 
me; they had not leisure to concern themselves with it. 
I asked the multitude in its wear and tear of misery, 
and the great of earth under their load of ennui; they 
answered me: We are wretched today, but we shall 
enjoy ourselves tomorrow. For my part, I know that 
the day which is coming will only tread in the footsteps 
of the day which is gone before.” 

But if his attitude is one of despair, there is 
about it a certain defiance of fate which gives 
it dignity. 

“Tt may well be,” he says, “that man is mortal; but 
let us none the less struggle against our destiny; and if 
nothingness be all that is in store for us, let us at least 
be careful that we do not so shape our actions that it 
may seem to be their just reward.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold sums up the main 
characteristics of Obermann as three in num- 
ber: Constant inwardness, severe sincerity, 
and exquisite feeling for nature. He says 
elsewhere of its author: 

“Senancour has a gravity and a severity which dis- 
tinguish him from all other writers of the sentimental 
school. The world is with him in his solitude far less 
than it is with them; of all writers, he is the most per- 
fectly isolated and the least attitudinising. His chief 
work, too, has a value and power of its own, apart from 
these merits of its author. The stir of all the main 
forces by which modern life is and has been impelled, 
lives in the letters of Obermann; the dissolving 
agencies of the eighteenth century, the fiery storm of 
the French Revolution, the first faint promise and 
dawn of that new world which our own time is but now 
fully bringing to light,—all these are to be felt, almost 
to be touched, there. To me, indeed, it will always 
seem that the impressiveness of this production can 
hardly be rated too high.” 

For the rest, this collection of letters which 
tell the life history of a human soul, and which 
are dated at irregular intervals, from the year 
One to the year Ten of the Republic, at first 
from Switzerland, then. from Lyons and Fon- 
tainebleau, and afterwards from Switzerland 
again, have had a not unenviable fate. George 
Sand writes of them in these words: * 

“From the time of its publication onward, Ober- 
mann aroused sympathies all the more faithful and 
devoted for their rarity. In this, the law which con- 
demns too liberal natures to gain but lukewarm friend- 
ships, was fulfilled. Justice was rendered in that 
strength of affection which compensates for lack of 
eclat. Obermann did not have the deceitful triumph 
of a popular success; it was preserved from the care- 
less inflictions of vulgar admiration.” 

How much George Sand herself was influ- 
enced by this book may be seen in many of her 
earlier writings. The “ Lettres d’un Voyageur” 
and “Lélia” bear abundant evidence of this. 
Some fifty years ago, and while Senancour 


was still living, Sainte-Beuve again attracted 





public attention to it by a sympathetic criti- 
cism included in his “Portraits Contempor- 
ains.” Later, George Sand wrote a preface to 
a new edition of the work, and this preface has 
accompanied all the subsequent ones. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has written of it most appre- 
ciatively in prose, and has made it the subject 
of a poem, which with its sequel is one of the 
glories of English literature. 

The tomb of Senancour is at Savres, and 
bears the inscription: “Eternité, deviens mon 
asile!” We can think of no more fitting close 
to give this brief characterization than the in- 
vocation contained in the noble poem just men- 
tioned and already quoted from: : 

“ For thou art gone away from earth, 
And place with those dost claim, 


The Children of the Second Birth, 
Whom the world could not tame ; 


“ And with that small, transfigured band, 
Whom many a different way 
Conducted to their common land, 
Thou learn’st to think as they. 


“ They do not ask, who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurled, 
Whose ene bond is, that all have been 
Unspotted by the world.” 


Wituiam Morron Payne. 








JAPAN.* 


Japan is the land of the rising sun. Be- 
yond every other land in western or in eastern 
hemisphere there lies another nearer to the 
sunrise, one farther east. Japan is in the ex- 
treme of the Orient. Sailing thence eastward 
thousands of leagues over the sea, the voyager 
comes only to the western shore of the Occi- 
dent, the latest land where fall the lingering 
rays of the setting sun. Not unfitly does this 
figure the historic condition of this remotest 
land. 

The general march of empire and of civiliza- 
tion has been toward the west. Tracing back- 
ward this march, our steps move ever eastward. 
Journeying from land to land, across Europe 
and Asia, the lesser and the greater, we 
touch in each successive country the relics 
of an older history and of a more ancient life, 
until in Japan to-day we find sitting on the 
throne of an empire a ruler whose uninter- 
rupted dynasty has governed with varying sub- 
stance of authority since 660 B.c., or more than 
2,500 years. Beyond the Pacific the neighbors 
fronting this most ancient monarchy are the 
youngest of the republics. 

The government in Japan. previous to the 
remarkable revolution of 1868 was a feudal 

* JAPAN: TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES UNDERTAKEN AT THE COST 
OF TEE PrussIAN GOVERNMENT. By J. J. Rein, Professor of 
Geography in Marburg. Translated from the German. With 


twenty illustrations and two maps, New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, 
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despotism of a very perfect type. There were 
many points of resemblance to that system 
which existed in Europe from the ninth to the 
thirteenth centuries. The differences were not 
as great as might have been expected from the 
great differences in such modifying causes as 
race, religion, and climate. Up to 1868, the 
history of Japan is the bistory of an ever- 
shifting sovereignty, always nominally in the 
Mikado, or emperor, but usually exercised in 
fact by the hereditary representative of some 
dominant faction. There was much truth in 
the statements once current concerning this 
government, that there were two co-existent 
autocrats, a spiritual emperor, who shone, and 
a military chieftain, who ruled. 

The first period of Japanese history reaches 
nearly 1,400 years, from the advent of Jimmu- 
Tennd in 660 B.c., to 704 av. During most 
of this period there was no written language, 
and the history must be largely mythical or 
traditional. The word Tennd is compounded 
of ten, heaven, and 6, king; and the title 
“heaven’s lord” has been worn by every 
Mikado. There is a myth of a predecessor of 
Jimmu-Tennd who received from heaven a 
sword, which suggests the sword Excalibar, 
taken by King Arthur from out the mere, and 
afterward returned thither ; but the Japanese 
sword, a blade of very ancient and remarkable 
forgery, yet remains to convince the incredu- 
lous. There is another myth that Jimmu, like 
neas, ploughed for years the stormy billows 
of the Japanese Mediterranean before he estab- 
lished himself as a ruler, founding a city and 
the kingdom of Yamato, over which he reigned 
seventy-five years. 

During this earliest and longest period, the 
event of most significance to Japan was the 
conquest of Corea in 202 a.p., by the em- 
press Jingu-Kogd, widow of the 14th Mikado, 
Chuai-Tennd. The Japanese annalists attrib- 
ute the conquest of Corea to the warlike cour- 
age of her son Ojin-Tenn5, who succeeded to 
the vacant throne at his father’s death, although 
the inconsequential ceremony of his own birth 
occurred some months later, and after the sur- 
render of Corea. Through Corea came to 
Japan the civilization, the culture, and the arts 
of China ; her industries, medicine, law, let- 
ters, literature, the philosophy of Confucius, 
and the religion of the Buddhists. With the 
rest came also much of effeminacy and of de- 
bauchery that undermined the ancient military 
and manly vigor of the people, and afterward 
honeycombed the throne of the Mikado. In 
the seventh century, in the reign of the 38th 
sovereign, Tenji-Tennd, the Japanese were 
driven out from the Corea, but their claim to 
the country was never relinquished. This same 
ruler permitted a faithful minister to assume 





the name Fujiwéra. His family, next in rank 
to that of the Mikado himself, held the most 
important offices, and from it alone the em- 
perors could take their wives. About the be- 
ginning of the tenth century two other fami- 
lies, the Taira and the Minamoto, gained power, 
and the influence of the Fujiwari waned. The 
Minamoto secured the high office of Sei-i-tai- 
shogun, “ The-great-general-who-subdues-bar- 
barians.” The growing feudalism crystallized 
about the rival families. A feud followed, 
which in length and bitterness far surpassed 
the quarrels of the roses, or the conflicts be- 
tween the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 

The prominent figure at the close of this the 
second period of Japanese history was Yorité- 
mo, son of Yoshit6émo, of the Minamoto, a 
vigorous leader and a wise governor. With 
great courage and sagacity, and equally great 
finesse and cruelty, he overthrew the Fujiwari 
and established himself. From his day the 
Shiguns became not simply the greatest vas- 
sals of the emperor, they were the real rulers 
of the empire. Yet he ruled well, enacted 
wise laws, and restored peace and plenty to his 
country, showing in all formalities the highest 
reverence for the Mikado, whose acquiescence 
he could always command. Yorit6mo died in 
1199. 

In Japan, as elsewhere, the power of great 
rulers usually perishes with them. There fol- 
lowed a time when the Mikados were children, 
and the hereditary Shoguns were children too. 
The real authority was exercised in their name 
by kinsmen, or by the members of the family 
H6j6, ruling under the title Shikken, which in 
its turn came to be borne only by minor chil- 
dren. The great houses played for power, each 
against the other. Only one of the H6j5 could 
be a Shikken ; only a Minamoto could be a 
Shigun ; only a descendant of Jimmu-Tennd 
could be a Mikado. Yet when either of these 
babes grew to man’s estate he abdicated in 
favor of a younger relative, shaved his head, 
and retired to a Buddhist monastery. Such a 
state of affairs could end in but one way, when 
a general, Ashikaga Takatji, more powerful 
than others, espoused the fortunes of the Mi- 
kado and deposed the H6j6 in 1334. 

In 1542 the Portuguese discovered Japan. 
They landed on the southern coasts, and were 
kindly received, the feudal lords, daimios, or 
“great princes,” finding in the new weapons 
which the strangers brought, valuable helps in 
their intestine quarrels. Following the traders 
came the Romish priests, and in 1549 the gos- 
pel was first preached in Japan. 

Although Ashikaga, in deposing the H6jé, 
had restored a semblance of power to the em- 
peror, the feudal contests remained with ever- 
debilitating influence, so that the 102d Mikado 
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when dead lay unburied forty days for the want 
of means to perform the funereal obsequies 
with unmaimed ceremonies. At the time when 
the Portuguese were getting a foothold in 
Japan, a man appeared with the purpose and 
the power to overcome the existing anarchy, 
and restore order. This man was Ota Nobu- 
niga (1573). At first he used the armed force 
under his command to assist the descendant 
and representative of Ashikaga, but the treach- 
ery of this man caused Nobunaga to wrest the 
shogunate from him. The office remained va- 
cant for thirty years, until it was assumed by 
the great Lyeyasu for himself and his descend- 
ants. Nobudnga favored the Christians, and 
sorely persecuted the Buddhists. Under his 
protection, the Jesuits made rapid progress in 
the introduction of their religion. In 1581 
they reported 150,000 converts and 200 
churches. Some of the daimios professed the 
new faith. But their patron, Nobundga, met a 
sudden and violent death while persecuting the 
Buddhists, and the tide turned. His successor, 
Hideydéshi, at first favored the Christians. Sud- 
denly an edict warned all Jesuits to leave the 
country in twenty days; afterward the time was 
extended to six months. Failing to go as re- 
quired, he ordered them to be crucified, and 
twenty-six suffered this death in 1597. Perse- 
cution followed with varied vigor until the ad- 
vent of Iyeyasu, first Shogun of the family of 
the Tokagawa. The conflict, as in the preced- 
ing ages, was between the contending factions 
of rival families; but the Christians were on 
the losing side. The armies of Iyeyasu num- 
bered 75,000 men; of his opponents, 130,000. 
The forces met at Sekigahara, and out of a 
bloody conflict Iyeyasu won an overwhelming 
victory in 1603. The fate of the Christians 
became more and more fearful, until in 1614 a 
proclamation appeared which meant the exter- 
mination of the new faith. The horrors of this 
persecution may not be rehearsed here. The 
enmity of the Japanese against the Jesuits 
grew partly out.of the ancient feuds between 
families; partly from the hatred of the native 
priests; partly from the belief that they were 
plotting politically against the government and 
to introduce Portuguese rule; and partly from 
the representations of English and Dutch Pro- 
testants, who came to Japan fresh from the 
scenes that made memorable the fall of the 
Netherlands and the defeat of the Armada. In 
1624 all foreigners were banished from the 
country. An edict was also issued ordering all 
large ships to be destroyed, that the Japanese 
might thus be more surely prevented from in- 
tercourse with foreigners. 

There can be little doubt that the purposes 
of Iyeyasu were honest and patriotic, seeking 
the best interests of his country according to 
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his light, and that he desired to secure power 
to his own line of successors as the surest 
means of gaining lasting peace and prosperity 
for Japan. To this end he prepared a code of 
instructions, based on the doctrines of Confu- 
cius, in which the family is recognized as the 
foundation of the state. These instructions 
were not made public, but were left for the 
guidance of his descendants as rulers. In them 
the distinctions of classes were sharply defined. 
The divine ancestry and authority of the Mi- 
kado were clearly asserted; but under the pre- 
tense that this divine sanctity was too holy to 
be soiled by contact with meaner mortals, he, 
the Shogun, assumed to be the dispenser of all 
authority, acting as the responsible representa- 
tive of royalty. The Kugi, or court nobility, 
were of the blood royal, high in rank as nobles, 
but insignificant in power or influence. The 
Mikado and the Kugi dwelt at Kidto. 

The military class included the Shogun, the 
Daimios, or barons, and the Samurai, fighting 
men, or knights. Each Daimio was absolute 
lord in his own district, and received large rev- 
enues. He was bound to live half the year in 
Yedo, the capital of the Shdgun; to furnish 
fighting men and tribute when they should be 
required, and in proportion to the revenues of 
his hereditary fief. These revenues were reck- 
oned in rice, by the kéku, in measure about 
five and one-third bushels, in value from two 
and one-half to five dollars. 

The Samurai were the military retainers of 
the Shigun and the Daimios. Their most val- 
ued privilege was the right to wear a sword, 
and therefore each wore two, one a long two- 
handed weapon for use against his foes; the 
other, a knife for use against himself—for no 
Samurai knew at what hour honor might require 
him to end his own life by slashing his bowels 
with this murderous weapon. The Samurai 
never went out without his sword, and even the 
boys wore swords to school. The etiquette 
of the sword was curious, intricate, and replete 
with danger. 

The Heimin were the second great rank of 
the people, in three classes; first, the Hiakusho, 
or farmers; second, the Shékunin, or mechan- 
ies; third, the Akindo, or merchants. It was 
one of the circumstances galling to the Samu- 
rai, that in meeting the foreigners who came 
to Japan, they were associating with members 
of the Akindo, far beneath them in dignity. 
Yet lower in the social scale were the Etas, 
who, as gtave-diggers, butchers, and tanners, 
dealt with death and the dead. Then there 
were the Hinin, or beggars, and finally singers, 
dancers, actors, and lewd women. Every child 
belonged by birth-right to one of these classes. 
He could not rise to a higher grade by any 
effort of his own, but could be raised by an 
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adoption which made him the son of the person 
of higher rank adopting him. In this way it 
was possible that a youth might have two or 
three living fathers. 

The Dutch came to Japan in 1610. Some 
years later, leave was given them, but under 
only the most humiliating restrictions, to live 
on a small island at Nagasaki. This bit of 
ground was only 600 feet long, 240 feet wide, 
and about six feet above high water. Here 
they dwelt in quasi imprisonment, required to 
show no sign of Christianity, not even to men- 
tion the name of Christ. Once a year the chief 
officer of the little colony, with a select retinue, 
watched and guarded like thieves, went up to 
the capital to pay respect and tribute to the 
Shogun, and to make buffoons of themselves 
for the amusement of his court. 

For two hundred and fifty years the only 
intercourse between Japan and the outer world 
was through the medium of the Dutch at Na- 
gasaki. Yet in spite of all the efforts made by 
lyeyasu and his successors to secure to Japan 
absolute exclusion from foreigners and their 
degrading influences, some daylight filtered 
through the crevices of the cerements, and 
knowledge entered of many of the arts and in- 
struments of civilization and of science — as of 
barometers, clocks, steam-engines, blast-fur- 
naces, and other things,— which acted on the 
Japanese thought like yeast. 








In 1853, Commodore Perry, with four Amer- 
ican ships, anchored before Uraga, and pre- 
sented a letter from his government asking for 


a treaty of friendship and commerce. He 
sailed away, saying that in a year he would 
come back for an answer. The next year he 
came, with eight ships, and moored his fleet in 
the bay of Yedo, opposite Yokohéma. Prayers 
in the temples, remonstrances to the Commo- 
dore, entreaty, bluster, alike failed to remove 
the ships, whose display of power was too sig- 
nificant to be treated with discourtesy. More- 
over, the toy railways and the telegraphs which 
the visitors brought, with many other imple- 
ments and objects curious to Japanese eyes, 
amused and bewildered them; so that after no 
long time Perry obtained his treaty, with the 
promise that two ports, afterwards six, should 
be opened to trade. Other nations speedily 
moved in the same direction. The wedge en- 
tered could not be withdrawn, and the nation 
that had been sealed hermetically was opened 
to intercourse with the world. 

But the Baékufu, or government of the Sho- 
gun—then called Tai-Kun, Tycoon, or great 
prince -——- had concluded the treaties without so 
much as reference to the authority of the Mi- 
kado. Other complications had been weaken- 
ing the power of the Shogun. Parties were 
soon formed to restore the ancient prestige of 
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the Mikado, and especially to drive out of the 
land the hated barbarians, foreign red-haired 
devils. Ill-blood was continually stirred. The 
imprudence of the foreigners provoked attacks. 
These were followed by demands for apology, 
enforced by fleets and bomb-shells. At Shi- 
monoséki, the combined fleets of England, 
France, Holland, and America, for a fancied 
injury knocked the houses and forts of the 
Japanese about their ears, compelled them to 
beg for a cessation of punishment, and then 
made them pay an indemnity of three millions 
of dollars for the privilege of the whipping. 
America received $785,000 of this blood-money. 
Nearly twenty years after, a glimmer of shame 
caused a return of the principal, but not, as in 
honor bound, with interest. 

The leaven was still working. The then Mi- 
kado died in February, 1867, and his son Mut- 
sohito succeeded as the 121st ruler of Japan. 
In the autumn of the same year the new Mi- 
kado sent to the Shogun a most remarkable 
letter, asking him to restore to the Emperor 
the authority which was rightly his ; and the 
Shogun, in a reply equally notable, indicated 
his readiness to comply with the request. So 
serious a change in public affairs, involving 
the overthrow of a form of government but- 
tressed by class distinctions permeating the 
whole structure of society, dating backward 
more than a thousand years to the usurpation 
of the Fujiwdéra, and hallowed in Japanese 
hearts and history by the memories of Yori- 
tomo, Ashikaga, Nobunaga, and Iyeyasu, could 
be nothing less than a revolution. 

Shortly after, the resignation of the Shogun 
was formally made and accepted. Events fol- 
lowed rapidly. The Mikado emerged from his 
sacred seclusion at Kioto, or Saikio, the west- 
ern capital, and took up his residence at Yedo, 
the ancient citadel of the Shoguns, changing 
its name to Tokio, the eastern capital. There 
was a brief and fruitless rebellion. The feudal 
system was abolished. The social ranks were 
reorganized. The Daimios abdicated their 
authority, and surrendered their revenues to 
the treasury of the empire, saving but a tenth 
for their own support. The custom of wear- 
ing swords was forbidden. The Mikado and 
the Empress adopted European costumes, and 
showed themselves freely to the public. Pros- 
tration before the throne ceased. Newspapers 
were introduced. The prohibitions forbidding 
the “evil sect” of the Kirishitan (Christians) 
disappeared. The Christian Sunday was rec- 
ognized at least as a holiday, and the religion 
of the Buddhists had no longer the sanction of 
the state. 

One more conflict followed — the great Sat- 
suma rebellion of 1877, a well-arranged revolt, 
led by Saigo, who had been the right-hand of 
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the Emperor in the movements for the restora- 
tion of his power. It was the last effort to 
drive the foreigners from the country. Saigo 
had over-estimated his power. Where he had 
counted on fifty thousand followers, he found 
but fifteen thousand. His forces were soon de- 
feated, and he himself perished ignobly in a 
laborer’s costume on the battle-field. The rev- 
olution was completed. 

Japan has taken her place in the ranks of 
nations. She has “rung out the old — rung 
in the new.” Viewed from any standpoint 
which permits an intelligent appreciation of 
the situation and a fair consideration of the 
rapidity and extent of the changes which have 
been made, the progress is simply marvellous. 
Yet is she confronted with difficulties and dan- 
gers within and without. Her territory, ex- 
tending through more than thirty degrees of 
latitude, has but three times the area of Illinois. 
Her population numbers thirty-seven millions 
of people. Her insular position exposes her at 
all points to maritime attack. She is feeble as 
to all the usual elements of national power: 
in wealth, for her people are very poor, eking 
out scanty subsistence with all the nice econo- 
mies practised by a densely crowded popula- 
tion; in the means of offense or defense, for 
she has neither army nor navy, nor the means 
of creating either; in intelligence, for only a 
few of the old princely families have any 
knowledge beyond that pertaining to daily toil 
in hereditary occupations. Her young and 
fresh life is grafted on the ancient and hoary 
imbecility which is the necessary sequence of 
the long seclusion of an oriental people densely 
conservative, for whom mental inertia is more 
potent than all other forces combined, mental, 
physical, or political. 

Professor Rein’s work on Japan, the full 
title of which appears in a foot-note at the be- 
ginning of this article, is admirably lucid and 
concise. Its account of the country is full as 
to its geography, physiography, fauna, flora, 
history, manners, language, religion, arts, 
trades, and resources. One could wish for 
fuller illustrations of the same excellent char- 
acter shown by the few that are present. The 
material is inexhaustible, and much more might 
have been given of the quaint and florid art 
and architecture shown in shrines, temples, and 
tombs, at Shiba, at As&kasa, at Nikko, and at 
innumerable other places. All careful observers 
of Japanese movements, both in their individual 
and national life, must recognize the truthful 
picture drawn by the writer, when he says: 
“The Japanese nation is a race of children, 
harmless, confiding, gay, easily interested even 
to the point of enthusiasm in anything new, 
but when only half acquainted with it speedily 
becoming weary of it, rerum novarum cupidi, 





but without steadfastness or perseverance. 
They are free, tractable, polite, curious, indus- 
trious, frugal, sober, cleanly, good-humored, 
candid, and at the same time suspicious, super- 
stitious, sensual,” and it must be added, like all 
Orientals, not given to the truth. A Japanese 
once characterized his countrymen as the An- 
glo-Saxons, and the Chinese as the Frenchmen, 
of the Orient. Setrm H. Peapopy. 


THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON.* 


The deepening interest felt in the fortunes 
of the heroic soldier who at the present mo- 
ment is environed with desperate perils in the 
heart of the Soudan, has inspired the publica- 
tion of successive biographies portraying ihe 
eventful epochs in his career. The able and 
authentic works by Dr. Andrew Wilson and 
Mr. Birbeck Hill, describing respectively the 
“Ever Victorious Army” in China, and the 
achievements of “Colonel Gordon in Central 
Africa,’ have been followed within a year or 
so by “The Story of Chinese Gordon,” by A. 
Egmont Hake, and at a very recent date by 
Mr. Archibald Forbes’s simply-named_ book, 
“Chinese Gordon.” Of the two latest, now ly- 
ing before us, the one produced by Mr. Forbes 
is avowedly nothing more than a compilation 
and abridgement of the previous works. It 
has the advantages of brevity, and of a contin- 
uation of its narrative down to the arrival of 
General Gordon at Khartoum a little more 
than two months ago. It contains a portrait 
of the General, from a photograph taken dur- 
ing his former sojourn in the Soudan, and is 
written in the concise, business-like style of the 
newspaper correspondent. The work of Mr. 
Hake, on the other hand, has been prepared 
with a larger aim, and although relying upon 
preceding biographies for much of its mate- 
rial, has taken from original sources interesting 
matter not before made public. The literary 
character of the work leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. It is that of a scholarly and practised 
writer. 

We have to go to Mr. Forbes for the date 
and place of Charles George Gordon’s birth — 
Woolwich, January 28, 1833, — statistics which 
Mr. Hake has strangely omitted. Neither au- 
thor furnishes any information regarding his 
early years and home influences, but from their 
account of the stock from which he sprung we 
are enabled to infer the nature of the circum- 
stances amid which he grew to manhood. He 





* Tue Story OF CHINESE GorRDON. By A. Egmont Hake, author 
of “ Paris ,” “Flattering Tales,” etc. With two Por- 
traits and two Maps. New York: R. Worthington. 

CuInesE Gorpon. A Succinct Recorp or His Lire. By 
Archibald Forbes. New York: George Routledge & Sons, and 
8S. W. Green’s Sons. 
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descended from a race of soldiers on the Gor- 
don side, men of striking individuality, of chiv- 
alrous and generous disposition, and a ming- 
ling of sunny humor with their sternness and 
canny Scottish traits. His mother was the 
daughter of Samuel Enderby, known widely in 
his day as a London merchant and the owner 
of many ships, two of which will ever be re- 
membered in American history as those which 
in 1773 sailed into Boston harbor laden with 
tea and were relieved of their cargoes by hav- 
ing them summarily tossed into the sea. Mrs. 
Gordon, as Mr. Hake describes her, was a 
woman of remarkable character. “She pos- 
sessed a perfect temper; she was always cheer- 
ful under the most trying circumstances, and 
she was always thoughtful of others; she con- 
tended with difficulties without the slightest 
display of effort; and she had a genius for 
making the best of everything.” She was the 
mother of eleven children, and of her five sons 
three adopted their father’s profession. 

Charles was prepared at Taunton for the 
Royal Military Academy, which he entered be- 
fore the completion of his fifteenth year, and 
left in 1852, at the age of nineteen, with the 
appointment of second-lieutenant of the Royal 
Engineers. For two years he did duty at Pem- 
broke, but in 1854 was dispatched to the 
Crimea, where he engaged in active service in 
February 1855. How he bore himself duri 
the following months of hard incessant wor 
in the field, Colonel Chesney informs us in a 
paper written long afterward : 

“Gordon had first seen war in the hard school of the 
‘black winter’ of the Crimea. In his humble position 
as an English subaltern he attracted the notice of his 
superiors, not merely by his energy and activity, but 
by a special aptitude for war, developing itself amid 
the trench work before Sebastopol in a personal knowl- 
edge of the enemy’s movements such as no other officer 
attained. We used to send him to find out what new 
move the Russians were making.” 

At the close of the Crimean war, Gordon 
took part in the survey of the new frontiers of 
Russia as adjusted by the treaty of Paris. In 
1859 he was promoted to the rank of captain, 
at which date he was only twenty-six, and had 
been in the army a little less than seven years. 
A year later he was detailed for service in Chi- 
na, where the first notable action in which he 
engaged was the burning of the Summer Pal- 
ace at Pekin. This deed of vandalism could 
not receive his sanction, but he was still mere- 
ly a subaltern. “It was wretchedly demoral- 
izing work for an army,” he grimly remarked. 
At the solicitation of the Chinese for English 
aid in suppressing the revolution of the Tai- 
pings, Gordon was appointed to the command 
of a body of from 3,000 to 5,000 soldiers, which 
had been organized by an American named 
Ward, and by its continuous successes had 





received the title of the “ ever victorious army.” 
The death of Ward had left the band without a 
suitable leader, until, in March, 1863, Gordon 
accepted the position. It was his first com- 
mand, but the applause he gained in it has 
rung through the world. 

In fifteen months the Tai-ping rebellion was 
ended. Meantime, Gordon had led his army 
through thirty-three engagements, in nearly all 
of which it was victorious. He once received a 
wound in the leg, but his many marvellous es- 
capes from death or injury gained him the rep- 
utation of having a charmed existence. This 
notion was strengthened among his men by 
his “ constant habit, when the troops were under 
fire, of appearing suddenly, usually unattended, 
and calmly standing in the very hottest part 
of the fire. Besides his favorite cane, he car- 
ried nothing except field-glasses, never a sword 
or a revolver; or rather, if the latter, it was 
carried unostentatiously and out of sight.” As 
a reward for the invaluable services which Gor- 
don rendered the Imperialists, he was raised 
to the rank of Ti-tu, the highest ever conferred 
by the Chinese government upon a subject. 
He also received the rare decorations of the 
Yellow Jacket and the Peacock’s Feather; but 
the large sums of money several times offered 
him, he peremptorily refused. “He had spent 
his pay of £1,200 a year,” says Mr. Hake, “in 
comforts for his army and in the relief of the 
victims of the Heavenly King. To these ends 
he had even taxed his own private means. It 
was not likely, then, that he should now do 
anything to give a mercenary stamp to his ser- 
vices, or deprive him of the reflection that he 
had acted in the cause of humanity alone.” 
His own government promoted him one step in 
the army in consideration of his valor, and 
somewhat later made him a Companion of the 
Bath. 

When, toward the close of 1864, Colonel Gor- 
don departed for England, it was universally 
felt by China that she was parting with her 
greatest hero and her best friend. ‘“ Even the 
rebels,” states Mr. Hake, “to whom his name 
was a terror, admired and loved him.” Arrived 
in his native land, he avoided all publicity, 
but, “by the fireside at Southampton, once 
more he told the strange and splendid romance 
of those fifteen months — a story teeming with 
the noblest and most lofty incidents of war, 
with singular encounters, disastrous chances, 
and moving accidents by flood and field. To 
listen to it was a new and unique experience ; 
and as Gordon stood every evening for three 
or four hours descanting on the things he had 
seen, now pointing to the map before him to 
explain a position, now raising his voice in sud- 
den anger at defeat, or dropping it with vic- 
tory in mercy for the fallen, the company was 
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spell-bound and amazed.” During the six 
subsequent years, “ perhaps the happiest of his 
life,’ Colonel Gordon filled the position of 
Commanding Royal Engineer at Gravesend. 
Here, says one of his biographers : 


“He lived wholly for others. His house was school, 
and hospital, and almshouse in turn—was more like 
the abode of « missionary than of a Colonel of Engin- 
eers. The troubles of all interested him alike. The 
poor, the sick, the unfortunate, were ever welcome, and 
never did suppliant knock vainly at his door. He al- 
ways took a great delight in children, but especially in 
boys employed on the river or the sea. Many he res- 
cued from the gutter, cleansed them and clothed them, 
and képt them for weeks in his home. For their bene- 
fit he established evening classes, over which he himself 
presided, reading to and teaching the lads with as much 
ardor as if he were leading them to victory. He called 
them his ‘kings,’ and for many of them he got berths 
on board ship. One day a friend asked him why there 
were so many pins stuck into the map of the world over 
his mantlepiece ; he was told that they marked and 
followed the course of the boys on their voyages — that 
they were moved from point to point as his youngsters 
advanced, and that he prayed for them as they went, 
day by day.” 

The life of quiet beneficence at Gravesend 
closed in 1871, with Colonel Gordon’s appoint- 
ment to the European Commission of the Danube. 
In 1873 he entered the service of the Khedive, 
succeeding Sir Samuel Baker as Governor of 
the Tribes in Upper Egypt. The proffer of 
£10,000 a year for his services was declined, 
£2,000 being all he would accept. It is im- 


possible, in the space at command, to specify 


the labors which Colonel Gordon performed in 
the ensuing three years. The spirit which an- 
imated him, here as elsewhere, is reflected in 
expressions such as these : 


“I go up alone, with an infinite Almighty God to di- 
rect and guide me ; and am glad to so trust Him as to 
fear nothing, and, indeed, to feel sure of success. * * 
Sometimes I wish I had never gone into this sort of 
Bedouin life, either in China or here. Is it my fault or 
my failing that I never have a respectable assistant with 
me to bear part of my labors? * * * I say sin- 
cerely that, though I prefer to be here sooner than any- 
where, I would sooner be dead than live thislife. * * 
Praying for the people ahead of me whom I am about 
to visit gives me much strength; and it is wonderful 
how something seems already to have passed between us 
when I meet a chief (for whom I have prayed) for the 
first time.” 


When congratulated upon the noble work 
accomplished by him in the Soudan, he replied : 

“T am neither a Napoleon nor a Colbert; I do not 
profess either to have been a great ruler or a great finan- 
cier; but I can say this—I have cut off the slave- 
dealers in their strongholds, and I made the people love 
me.” 

Immediately after leaving the service of the 
Khedive in 1877, General Gordon accepted the 
position of private secretary to Lord Ripon, 
the new viceroy to India; but the place was un- 
suited to him, and was resigned as soon as he 
had reached Bombay. War was then immi- 
nent between Russia and China, and he was 





invited to the latter country, to give aid in the 
exigency by his presence and advice. He 
obeyed the summons, and as the results of his 
wise counsel, China secured a peace with her 
hostile neighbor on the western boundary, and 
laid the foundation for an efficient armed force. 
His assistance was next required by the Cape 
Government in South Africa, and some months 
of 1882 were occupied in the attempt to effect 
a solution of the difficulties with Basutoland. 
At last there came a time when the hard-worked 
soldier and administrator might seek much- 
needed rest. He retired to Palestine and set- 
tled outside of Jerusalem. The rest was, how- 
ever, to be brief. As Mr. Forbes relates, on 
January 19, 1884, the English nation 
“learned with a thrill of glad surprise that on the pre- 
vious evening General Gordon had left England for the 
Soudan, having accepted the mission to report on the 
military situation there, to provide in the best manner 
for the safety of the European population of Khartoum 
and of the Egyptian garrisons of the country, as well 
as for the evacuation of the Soudan with the exception 
of the seaboard. * * * ‘I go to cut the dog’s tail 
off,’ said Gordon, on the eve of his departure. ‘I’ve got 
my orders, and I'll do it, co@te qu'il cofite.’ Ate ight 
o'clock he started. The scene at the station was very 
interesting. Lord Wolseley carried the General’s port- 
manteau, Lord Granville took his ticket for him, and 
the Duke of Cambridge held open the carriage door.” 

All that is known of his subsequent proceed- 
ings has been chronicled in the daily news 
journals. His present situation is full of dan- 
ger, and the world watches anxiously for his 
escape from Khartoum. Mr. Forbes voices 
the general sentiment in the final sentences of 
his volume : 

“No difficulties will abate his loyal courage ; no stress 
of adversity will daunt his gallant heart. For him life 
has no ambitions, death no terror. He will do his duty.” 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOkKs. 


A new American novel, by a lady who writes 
under the pseudonym of Barbara Elbon, has lately 
been added to Macmillan’s Dollar Series. Like so 
many recent American novels, it derives its inspira- 
tion largely from the suggestions of European life 
and travel. It may safely be asserted that the great 
American novel — that object of so much mysterious 
prophecy — will not have to go so far in search of its 
main inspiration; but as no one is likely to imagine 
the present work to be in any sense a fulfillment of 
such a prophecy, this consideration need not detain 
us. “ Bethesda” is a novel of two figures, one being 
that of the apocryphal American girl whose name 
serves as the title, and the other that of an equally 
apocryphal Frenchman. Both of them are so de- 
void of flesh and blood that they can hardly be 
called characters. The fault with both seems to be 
that idealization has been carried so far as to make 
them insubstantial. Moreover, this idealization is 
rather emotional than intellectual. Very much of it 
is unrestrainedly so; and that which tries to avoid 
this, betrays by its confused expression the lack of 
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that dintiwe grasp of life and its relations which is | own nature are seen in this treatment. Those excel- 


essential to the production of enduring art. That 
the writer of this book has a high ideal of character, 
is unmistakable; but the presentation of ideal char- 
acter must, to be artistic, be freed from the language 
of emotion, or at least but tinged with it. I¢ is for 
the reader to give to the objective portrayal of char- 
acter its emotional investiture; it cannot be supplied 
by the writer except at the sacrifice of artistic worth. 
Bethesda is a beautiful and accomplished girl. Her 
accomplishments are not all specified, but we learn 
incidentally that she plays the violin, reads Arabic, 
and is an adept in several species of literary compo- 
sition. She has resided for some time in Europe, in 
the companionship of an aunt, not much older than 
herself, and whose vulgarity is a striking contrast 
to her own refinement. René d’Isten is a Frenchman 
who has had an unfortunate marriage. His wife is 
living, but apart from him. He is attracted by 
Bethesda, and she no less by him; and there results 
a companionship of soul which turns out to bea 
very serious matter, for her at least. Bethesda re- 
turns to America, heart-broken at leaving the man 
whom she loves, and with a growing consciousness 
that she has done wrong and that she ought to ban- 
ish him from her thoughts. She is bent upon doing 


her duty at whatever cost, and sets herself the task | 
of effecting a reconciliation between René and his | 


estranged wife. In this she succeeds, but almost at 
the sacrifice of her own life. In her American home, 
however, she finds certain consolations, and especial- 
ly that afforded by the conversation of a young 


clergyman to whom Hegel is the fifth gospel. What | 
this conversation is like, may be well enough inferred | 
It is perhaps not surprising | 
that “ in spite of such conversations as these, intel- | 


from the above fact. 


lectual perception was still weak and impotent.” 
The book reveals a wide range of reading and 


thought on the part of the writer. Much of this 


reading has evidently been sympathetic, but the | 
thought is imperfectly assimilated. This is betrayed | 


by the frequent crudities of expression to be met 
with. On the other hand, there are felicitous phrases 
in sufficient number, and a display of talent of an 
order high enough to indicate that the writer might 
do valuable work on a less ambitious plane. 


Tue early edition of the collection of essays on 
* Exench Poets atid Novelists,” by Mr. Henry James, 
has been out of print for some time, and the Mac- 
millans have now prepared a new and cheaper one. 
It is exceedingly fortunate that they have done so, 
for these essays form one of the most notable con- 
tributions thus far made to literary criticism in this 
country, and should be easily accessible to students 
and the general reader. It must be said of them at 
once that they are not profound. They are nearly 
everything else that literary criticism should be. 
They show in a high degree delicacy of touch and 
aqeapetiotio appreciation of the works dealt with. 
ey have about them a subtle quality which gives 
a keen delight to their perusal. The two essay 4 
on po and those on Gautier and ee 
the most valuable. With atter 
r. James himself has certain affinities, and 
this enables him to treat of them with peculiar sym- 








pathy. At the same time, the limitations of his 


lences in the work of Tourguénieff, for example, 
which are noticed by Mr. James, do not constitute 
its real claim to greatness, but they are what appeal 
the most strongly to his imagination, and he gives 
them an undue prominence, so that the essay, while 
most delightful reading, leaves one with a sense of 
its insufficiency. What is here said applies also in a 
certain degree to his treatment of George Sand and 
others. As far as his appreciation goes, it leaves 
nothing to be desired; but still there is much which 
it does not embrace. One is hardly made to realize 
the genius of Gautier or of Baudelaire, of George 
Sand or of Tourguénieff, by a perusal of these 
pages; but to make up for what he thus feels to be 
wanting, he gets a good many side lights thrown 
upon them and their work. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN has published another volume 
of his charming sketches of plant life. The collec- 
tion is called “ Flowers and their Pedigrees” ( Apple- 
ton), and is “ offered to the public as a first install- 
ment of a work which I hope some day more fully 
to carry out — a Functional Companion to the British 
Flora.” The eight sketches which this volume con- 
tains are somewhat longer than most of those which 
make up his previously published volumes, but are 
otherwise of the same character. Each one of them 
takes up some plant or group of plants, and proceeds 
to account for the peculiarities of its structure, and 
to show how by natural selection it has become espe- 
cially adapted to its surroundings. Thus the daisy 
is taken as a type of the Compositz, and is made to 
show not only its own special adaptations, but the 
general line of development which has been pursued 
by the great order to which it belongs and of which 
it illustrates the extreme point thus far reached. 


| The same sort of treatment is given to the straw- 


berry, wheat, cleavers, and the common English 
arum, or cuckoo-pint. A rare lily and a stray 
euphorbia serve as texts for two deeply interesting 
discourses on distribution, and give some idea of the 
light which this study throws upon geologic and 
geographic conditions at times far antedating all 
written history. In reading these pages, one is 
much impressed with the vitality with which the 
study of the organic world is informed when done 
in the light of the all-embracing principle of natural 
selection. There could not well be a greater con- 
trast than that between the old way of studying bot- 
any and the new way which Darwin made possible. 
In the light which he shed upon it, dry and hitherto 
meaningless facts become pregnant with interest and 
meaning as they take their fitting place in the body 
of botanical knowledge now for the first time truly 
in process of organization. Most popular science is 
a thing to be looked at with suspicion; but that of 
Mr. Grant Allen is both pleasing and sound. His 
wide and thorough knowledge of the facts of plant 
structure and distribution is indisputable, and he 
has in addition to this the literary faculty in a de- 
gree quite unusual with scientific investigators. He 
affects to write from the standpoint of the casual ob- 
server; but the reader should not be misled by this, 
nor is he likely to be, for even such work as these 
sketches affords unmistakable evidence of the close 
hold of the writer upon the best scientific knowledge 
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of his time, to say nothing of the witness of his 
more serious contributions to the literature of evolu- 
tionary biology. 

“ Porrtics: An Introduction to the Study of Com- 
parative Constitutional Law,” is the title of a well- 
written and valuable work by William W. Crane and 
Bernard Moses, Ph.D., published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. It is a treatise upon the theoretical 
principles of government, with special reference to 
those forms existing among modern civilized nations, 
and particularly that found in our own country. It 
is, as the title indicates, comparative, and the com- 
parative element is a very large one. It is also his- 
torical, and points out the common Aryan origin of 
the diverse systems which are taken into considera- 
tion, and the causes which have led to the marked 
specialization now existing. The contradiction lying 
at the root of the theory of our own Constitution is 
clearly indicated, and the tendency of our government 
towards centralization fully discussed; dissolution 
being shown to be the only alternative. The subject 
is treated in a broadly philosophical spirit, as is well 
illustrated by the following passage concerning in- 
ternational relations: 

“The innate propensity to destroy or subjugate is 
only turned in new directions by civilization. It does 
not always manifest itself as among rude people in 
common slaughter. On the contrary, there is a grow- 
ing disposition to mitigate physical suffering. We read 
with horror of the wholesale murder and rapine of an- 
cient war, of the sacking of cities, and the selling of 
men, women and children into slavery; but the English- 
man of today learns with ill-disguised complacency 
from the Times that his fields of coal and his machinery 
have paralyzed the iron industries of France or Ger- 
many; and the American is rejoiced to think that com- 
petition with our acres and enterprise is undermining 
the agriculture of Great Britain, although misery is 
brought to the doors of thousands; and yet both think 
themselves peaceful, merciful men. The truth is, war- 
fare is still the normal condition of humanity, and in 
the general scheme of things no doubt necessarily so. 
Measurably, however, the theatre of contention is now 
in the domain of opinions. War is only an ultimatum.” 
The work seems to be designed for use as a text- 
book in the higher institutions of learning, and is 
admirably fitted for this purpose. It is uniform 
with the Political Economy of Emile de Laveleye, 
noticed in the last issue of Tae Drau. 


ProeReEss in architecture, and especially in do- 
mestic architecture, is one of the distinguishing 
marks of American culture at the present day. 
Homes are multiplying in our country at the rate of 
hundreds of thousands annually, and each year wit- 
nesses an increase in the amount of thought given 
to the appropriateness, convenience and beauty of 
their structure and ornamentation. Improvements 
in their sanitary regulations keep pace with amend- 
ments in their artistic construction, ensuring an ad- 
vantage to health along with the gain of refinements 
and comfort which comes from a higher and wiser 
order of house-building. The humbiest cotiages, as 
well as the proudest mansions, are benefited by this 
general advance in the science of architecture. No 
householder, real or prospective, is so limited in aims 
or means that he may not adopt some of the more 
rational, enlightened and consistent ideas which are 
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developing and spreading day by day with regard 
to the planning, the rearing, the decorating and the 
furnishing of homes. Even they who have no hope 
of possessing a house of their own are interested in 
the houses which others are erecting, enjoying in a 
generous mood the attractive features which are the 
latest outgrowth of an expanding art. It is to stim- 
ulate and educate this taste for harmonious and felic- 
itous homes, that so many writers are occupying 
themselves with the subject, producing a series of 
books which, despite their number, do not become 
superfluous, or weaken in entertainment or useful- 
ness. Asa rule, the literature of this sort is of an 
excellent quality, embodying fresh and well-consid- 
ered suggestions conveyed in an animated and win- 
ning style. A late imen appears in the little 
brochure written b r. O. B. Bunce, entitled “ My 
House, An Ideal,” (Scribners). It attempts noth- 
ing beyond an outline of the house “ good and true” 
— “from top to bottom, outside and inside,” which 
is the author’s ideal of a home, “a retreat,” “a spot 
that endears,” “a heaven wherein the best that is 
within us may blossom.” Although there is little 
pretension in the booklet, it is full of the charm 
which a cultivated and independent personality and 
a talent for graceful expression may impart. It 
presents an enticing picture of a skillfully-designed, 
honestly-built house, which any one might be glad 
to enter and abide in, and with whose arrangement 
and appointments slight fault could be found by the 
most critical and fastidious minded. 








A HOMELIER type of work than the foregoing, yet 
one touching the subject of the home at manifold 
points affecting the welfare of its inmates, is that 
which treats of “ Household Conveniences” (Orange 
Judd Company). It is a compilation from many 
writers who have had experience in the practical af- 
fairs of domestic life, and, appreciating the value of 
labor-saving devices in every department of the 
household, have desired to communicate the results 
of their observation or discovery. The work is ar- 
ranged methodically, beginning with a description 
of unique contrivances for service outside the house, 
and continuing with an account of those which be- 
jong in the interior, from the cellar to the kitchen, 
the dining-room, the pantries, closets, and separate 
living-rooms. The articles named are not for sale in 
furniture rooms, or to be met with ordinarily. They 
are as a rule original inventions, in all cases simple, 
economical, and easily made by any individual who 
can handle tools with moderate dexterity. Many of 
them are particularly adapted to the needs of farmers 
and residents in the country who have to depend up- 
on their own ingenuity and resources for conveniences 
essential to comfortable living. The descriptions are 
clearly and succinctly written, and are often supple- 
mented with pictorial illustrations. 


Mr. Rosert BaRNWELL RooseveE tt is well-known 
to the sportsmen of the United States as one who 
has been active in protecting their interests by the 
use of his pen and his personal influence in securing 
the passage of laws to preserve game from slaughter 
at untimely seasons, and in encouraging fish-culture 
in American waters. His several bvoks treating of 
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game birds in various need of the cents have pro- 
cured him additional repute as an authority in mat- 
ters pertaining to the pursuits of hunting and fish- 

ing. In two new volumes published by the Orange 
Judd Company, he continues his contributions to 
this branch of literature. In the first, entitled 
“Florida and Game Water Birds,” he presents a 
sketch of a fishing-trip to Florida, made by him in 
the winter of 1881-82. Mr. Roosevelt accomplished 
the journey in his private yacht, having for his com- 
panions the famous pisciculturist, Mr. Seth Green, 
“a sporting medical man,” and two or three ladies. 
No circumstance which could enhance the luxurious 
enjoyment of the excursionists was wanting. There was 
even an unlimited period of time at their command, 

and thus months were expended in a leisurely pas- 

sage to the fishing grounds of the southern peninsula, 

and in as leisurely an improvement of the sources of 
entertainment existing there. In the same volume 
with the notes of this pleasure trip, Mr. 
Roosevelt encloses chapters on the game water birds 
of the Atlantic coast and the lakes of the United 
States, with a description of the sporting in these re- 
gions and remarks on various forms of guns in use. 
In the second volume he speaks of “The Game Fish 
of the Northern States and British Provinces,” 
dwelling particularly upon the salmon and _ trout 
fishing of Canada and New Brunswick. Since the 
establishment of the fishery commission of the state 
of New York, Mr. Roosevelt has been a member of 
the board, and it is easy to believe that with his eager 
interest in the subject and his superior advantages 
for information, he has allowed no intelligence to 
escape him with regard to American fish or the latest 
and best improvements in fishing-tackle. His book 
lacks the convenience of a table of contents, but 
there are chapters treating of the propagation of 
fish, the tying of flies and knots, and of insects, in 
addition to those coming more directly under the 
title of the work. 


Tue little volume, by an anonymous writer, which 
is entitled “ With Rod and Line in Colorado Waters” 
(Chain, Hardy & Company: Denver), has amusing 
characteristics which those given to the sports of 
the fisherman will especially enjoy. It is a dashing, 
facetious relation of the author’s experiences in 
angling and camping in the wilds and beside the 
waters of one of the most picturesque portions of the 
West. The chapters are brief and bright, each de- 
tailing the comical, depressing, unexpected, inevitable, 
and altogether inspiriting events which marked some 
particular excursion in search of the pastime to be 
had with the rod and line. The humorous bits in 
the shape of wood-cuts placed at the head and foot 
of the several sections, and putting a cap on their 
climax, are not unworthy of mention. 


Ove instinctively regards a volume of extracts from 
a favorite author with distrust. What is taken must 
necessarily feebly represent what is left. Then there is 
often an unavoidable injustice done the writer by sepa- 
rating passages, however characteristic, from their con- 
text ; while the reader is wronged by imperfect and 
misleading impressions received from isolated and in- 
complete statements and arguments. It is like an 
offering of crumbs instead of the full loaf. But this 





feeling is ey in ‘saittinn a over the collection of 
excerpts from the writings of Charles Darwin, which 
Mr. Nathan Sheppard has culled for the purpose of 
exhibiting in a concise form the hypotheses that may 
be correctly designated by the term “ Darwinism.” 
The passages have been discreetly chosen; they are 
most interesting in themselves, and, leading from one 
to another by continuity of subject, compose a fair 
outline of the researches and the conclusions of the 
naturalist whose title to greatness is based on vir- 
tues of character as well as upon forces of intellect. 
Persons who have not been drawn toward the works 
of Darwin will be tempted to seek them by a perusal 
of these detached paragraphs, which indicate the 
amazing variety and extent of his patient and accu- 
rate observations, the modesty of his assumptions, 
the simplicity of his expressions, and the unvarying 
gentleness and candor of his disposition. He had 
the art to unfold a narrative fascinating by its stores 
of curious information, and by the prepossessing 
grace of its unaffected style and unstrained conclu- 
sions. His influence upon the world has been that 
of a moral teacher no less than that of an original 
and ingenious scientific investigator. (Appleton. ) 


Romanes’s “ Mental Evolution in Animals” ( Ap- 
pleton) contains a very satisfactory statement of 
what is now known and of much that is surmised in 
regard to the development of instinct and reason in 
the animals below man. The Mental Evolution of 
Man is only incidentally touched, being reserved for 
discussion in a third volume of the series, the first of 
which, on “ Animal Intelligence,” has been already 
noticed in these columns. In general, the views ad- 
vanced in this volume agree very closely with those 
of Mr. Darwin; or, to speak more exactly, they are 
for the most part elaborations of lines of thought 
already laid out by him. Numerous hitherto un- 
published memoranda from the manuscripts of Dar- 
win are included in the work, as also a very interest- 
ing chapter on Instinct, which was written for the 
“Origin of Species,” but which was omitted from 
that work for the sake of condensation. The book 
is well written and interesting, and we have noticed 
no cases of reliance on untrustworthy evidence as to 
matters of fact, such as mar the treatise on “ Animal 
Intelligence.” 


- THe “ Epitome of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 
History,” by Carl Ploetz, which has passed through 
many editions and met with warm approval in Ger- 
many, is now accessible to English-speaking people 
in a translation made by William H. Tillingast, and 
published in a compact volume by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. The chief aim in the preparation of the work 
was to provide a handbook for the class-room; yet it 
will be found of equal value for private use. The 
original plan comprised a compact review of the his- 
tory of ancient, mediwval, and modern nations, so 
presented that the leading facts in their develop- 
ment at any era could be surveyed easily and com- 
prehensively. In the treatment of the different 
countries and peoples, a brief summary of their 
geography, religion, and civilization, is followed by 
a chronological record of the prominent events 
evolved in their history, the successive dates 
being printed conspicuously on the left side of each 
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whole body of facts relating to each nation. The 
translator has enlarged the primary scope of the 
work by adding the histories of China, Japan, Par- 
thia, and Persia under the Sassanid, and by ampli- 
fying the annals of England, America, France, Scan- 
dinavia, and other nations of later and earlier times. 
An abundance of genealogical tables and a copious 
index enhance the usefulness of a work which is the 
product of extended scholarship and enormous labor 
in compilation. 

Tue fourth volume of the revised edition of Ban- 
croft’s History (Appleton) has been somewhat 
longer in making its appearance then its predecessors 
have been ; there seems no good reason, however, to 
doubt the completion of the work within the present 
year. It bears the marks of the same careful 
and conscientious labor as the others, and, like 
them, has been largely re-written and re-arranged. 
The period covered by this volume extends from 
May 1774 to July 1776, being Epoch III. of “ The 
American Revolution” —* America takes up arms for 
self-defence and arrives at Independence.” It consists 
of twenty-eight chapters. This volume, it will be 
noted, is the most detailed of the entire work, em- 
bracing the events of only a little over a year; and 
with good reason, for the causes and motives of a 
great event like the American Revolution are to be 
studied not so much in the event itself, as in the less 
conspicuous occurences and discussions which led to it. 


Tue little hand-book of “ History Topics for High 
Schools and Colleges,” by Professor W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin, merits the attention of 
teachers and students. It was prepared for the 
author’s use in the class-room and printed for his 
own convenience, but he has acted upon a wise im- 
pulse in putting it in the way to general circulation. 
Merely to read the lists of topics in their order is a 
good review of the history of past time, while to 
follow the methods prescribed for studying them 
must be profitable in a high degree. The author’s 
remarks in the prefatory pages disclose ripe thoughts 
and experience. They are such as emanate from one 
who brings to his vocation of instructor a natural 
aptitude strengthened by learning and an ingenious 
use of its acquirements. (Ginn, Heath, & Co.) 


Mr. Srevenson’s romance of “Treasure Island” 
( Roberts Brothers ) is a tissue of highly improbable 
incidents which do not for a moment throw the spell 
of reality around the reader, and yet constrain him 
to acknowledge the skill with which they are worked 
up. ‘The author shows considerable strength of in- 
vention in unfolding the plot and delineating the 
characters, which are life-like and well-sustained. 
But beyond this exhibition of his power in the line 
of fiction, there is no appreciable good accomplished 
by the book. It is a picture of the roughest phases of 
sea-life. The effort to recover a pirate’s buried 
treasure from a desolate island in the mid-ocean, by 
a couple of gentlemen whose followers comprise 
cutthroats, mutineers, and a sprinkling of honest 





be relished by adventure-loving boys, but whether it 
will be wholesome reading for them is more than 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A ure of Bacon, by Dean Church, is the latest 
volume in the “English Men of Letters” series 
( Harpers). 

Txat old acquaintance, Colburn’s “ Intellectual 
Arithmetic,” is to be honored by a new and enlarged 
edition, containing a portrait of Colburn and a 
sketch of his life. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the 
publishers. 


Cassett & Company announce for early issue 
“The United States Art Directory and Year Book 
(Second Year), being a Chronicle of Events in the 
Art World, and a Guide for all interested in the Pro- 
gress of Art in America;” compiled by Mr. 8. R. 
Koehler. 


Gerorce Extor’s fragmentary essays, with some 
pages from her note-book, which before her death she 
had arranged for publication in a volume, have 
just been issued by Harper & Brothers. This will be 
the only authentic edition of her miscellanies; and it 
is stated by Mr. Lewes that the unauthorized collec- 
tious previously issued contain some work which is 
not by her. 


Tue “ Magazine of American History” seems to 
be steadily improving under the management of Mrs. 
Lamb. The May number has several fine portraits 
and other illustrations, several valuable historical 
papers, and interesting miscellaneous matter. The 
magazine is worthy the support of all who would 
encourage the gruwing interest in the study of Amer- 
ican history. 

Amone the interesting announcements of new 
books by J. R. Osgood & Co. are a volume of 
sketches by Mr. Howeils; Henry Irving’s Impressions 
of America; a new novel (“'Tinkling Cymbals”), 
and a new volume of verse, by Edgar Fawcett; 
“Mingo, and Other Sketches,” by Joel Chandler 
Harris; “An Average Man,” by Robert Grant; and 
an account of “The Battle of Stone’s River,” by A. 
F. Stevenson. 


Tue “ Humboldt Library,” published by J. Fitz- 
gerald, New York, presents monthly, in a well exe- 
cuted octavo pamphlet, the reprint of some, generally 
English, standard scientific work. The twelve num- 
bers for a year constitute, when bound, a library of 
as many valuable works, which is furnished at about 
the cost of any one of them in its ordinary edition. 
The work is now in its fifth annual volume, and is 
well deserving of success. 


OF the six gold medals for scientific work offered 
by the Commissioners of the Fishery Exposition held 
last year in London, one has been awarded to Hol- 
land, one to Norway, one to England, and three to 
the United States; Professors Agassiz, Goode, and 
Jordan being the American recipients. Prof. Jordan 
—who fills a chair at the Indiana State University, 
and is one of the youngest as well as most promis- 
ing of our working naturalists—had contributions 
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of books and papers numbering 240 on exhibition at 
the Fishery Exposition. 


A new edition of Benner’s “ Prophecies of Ups 
and Downs in Prices,” giving the results for the 
period between 1876 and 1884, with “ prophecies” 
to 1990, is just issued by Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. The same publishers announce also: “ Sor- 
ghum, its Culture and Manufacture,” by Peter Col- 
lier; “ Mounds of the Mississippi Valley Historically 
Considered,” by Lucien Carr; “The Reptiles and 
Batrachians of North America,” by Saml. Garman; 
“Camping and Cruising in Florida,” by Dr. James 
A. Henshall, author of “The Book of the Black 
Bass;” and “ Principles and Practice of American 
Common School Education,” by James Currie, A.M., 
of Edinburgh. 


“Tae Piatonist” may certainly be reckoned as 
a curiosity of periodical literature. It is a monthly 
publication now in its second year, and is devoted 
“chiefly to the dissemination of the Platonic Philos- 
ophy in all its phases.” The Neo-Platonism of our 
country would seem to be a somewhat scattered prod- 
uct — its organ being published at Orange, N. J., and 
edited at Osceola, Mo., while the American Akédémé, 
its formal association, holds its meetings at Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. It is probable that Plato himself 
would be somewhat surprised could he be present in 
the spirit at one of the meetings of this new Akédémé, 
at which we are told that papers are read which “ stir 
up enquiry like flaming substance from a distant 
star upon a dark path;” it is possible, even, that he 
might be aghast at some of the interpretations which 
are put upon him by these his latest followers, but 
it is none the less certain that he has peculiarly laid 
himself open to such treatment. Probably there is 
no other philosophical writer, except Aristotle, about 
whom so voluminous a literature of misinterpretation 
has been gathered. Attention must also be called 
to the persistent misquotation, upon the title-page of 
“The Platonist,” of Milton’s well-known passage con- 
cerning the charms of divine seen Perhaps, 
however, in view of Plato’s proverbial aversion to 
poetry, it is not to be expected that such considera- 
tion should be shown a mere poet. 


Tue first supplement to Poole’s “ Index to Period- 
ical Literature,” covering the years 1882 and 1883, 
is completed, and will be put to press as soon as 
three hundred copies are subscribed for. It will 
make a royal octavo volume of about 400 pages. 
The authors and contributors expect no pay for their 
work; and hence the cost will be only the charges of 
the printers (Messrs. John Wilson & Son, of the 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass.), which will be 
assessed pro rata upon the copies subscribed for. 
With an edition of 300 copies the cost of each will 
be about $6.50; with an edit ion of 500 copies it will 
be about $4.00; and with a larger edition propor- 
tionally less. As the demand in England will be 
the same as in this country, it is expected that the 
price will not exceed $3.00, and may fall below that 
sum. The intention of the editors—-Dr. W. F. 
Poole of the Chicago Public Library, and Mr. W. I. 
Fletcher of the Amherst College Library—is to 
issue hereafter annual supplements, which will be 
re-arranged and condenet every five years in one 
volume as a permanent supplement to the main 








work, which was brought down to January 1882. 
The immediate and universal success of this index in 
practical work is an interesting literary fact. To the 
question, ‘“* What book in your library is most used ?” 
every librarian will reply, “ Poole’s Index.” The 
same testimony comes from the owners of many pri- 
vate libraries. It is a singular fact in the history of 
book-making, and evidence of esprit de corps in the 
library profession, that the authors and contributors 
expect no pay for their work. The American and 
British Library Associations both give the enterprise 
their codperative support, and make the compilation 
of such an invaluable aid to students and writers 
possible. As no more copies of the first supplement 


will be printed than are subscribed for in advance of 
publication, subscribers’ names should be sent to Dr. 
Poole as soon as possible. When the book is issued 
it will be too late. 


BoOoKS OF THE MONTH. 

[The following List includee all New Books, American and English, 

received during the month of April by Messrs. JANSEN, Mc- 
CuiurG & Co., Chicago. | 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. Chiefly told in 
his own Letters. Edited by his son, Frederick Maurice. 
2 vols., 8vo. Portraits. %5. 

e secret of Maurice’s remarkable and almost unique influ- 
ence lay in the intense earnestness and devout character of the 
man. * * * He still remains, and always will remain, one of 
the most interesting and remarkable of the English churchmen of 
the nineteenth century.”— Atheneum, London. 

Memories of Rufus Choate, With some consideration of his 
Studies, Methods, and Opinions, and of his style as a Speaker 
and Writer. By Joseph Neilson. 8vo, pp. 460. Portrait. %5. 

“A volume of much interest not only for members of the legal 
profession, but for general readers who appreciate Mr. Choate’s 
unique genius and marvellous personal influence.’’— Publisher's 
Announcement, 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
8vo., pp. 338. $2.50. 

“The life of Marcus Aurelius has never before been written in 
the English —a fact, which, of itself, would seem to be 
a sufficient apology for the present work. * * * I have 
sought to make use of all that has been written on any subject, 
whether in ancient Gr modern times.”’—Ertract from Preface. 
Life of Liszt. By Louis Nohl. Translated from the German 

by G. P. Upten. “ Biographies of Musicians.” Pp. 198. Por- 
trait. $1.25. 

“Unlike most of his other biographies, Dr. Nohl seems to have 
addressed himself to this with feelings of strong personal admi- 
ration and affection for his hero, No other musician of 
the present day in every admirable quality of head and heart so 
nearly approaches the ideal.”\—Extract from Translator’s preface. 
Bacon, By Dean R. W. Church. “ English Men of Letters.” 

Edited by John Morley. 175 cents. 

“A more interesting narrative, a more truthful delineation of 
events and character, and a more unbiased judgment, we cannot 
expect to have.”’"—The Nation. 

James and Lucretia Mott, Life and Letters. 
their granddaughter, Anna Davis Hallowell. Pp. 
traits, $2. 

Chinese Gordon. A Succinct Record of his Life. 
Forbes. Pp. 252. Portrait. $1. 

Life of Gathe, From the German of Heinrich Diintzer. 
796. Portrait and Illustrations. $2.50. 

The Same. London Edition. 2 vols. %6.50. 

Memoir of Abbott Lawrence. By H. A. Hill. 
8vo, pp. 258. Portrait. Net, $2.50. 

Life of Oliver W. Holmes, By E. E. Brown. Pp. 304. 
trait, $1.50. 

“Great value is added to the book by the fact that it has the 
sanction of Dr. Holmes, who has furnished to its author a most 
interesting fund of fresh material.’’— Publisher's Announcement. 
Leibnitz. By J. T. Merz. “ Philosophical Classics for English 

Readers.” Edited by W. Knight, LL.D. Pp. 216. $1.25. 

Successful Preachers. By the Rev. G. J. Davies. Pp. 491. 

$2. 


ee 


By B. P. Watson. Crown 


Edited by 
566. Por- 


By A. 


Pp. 


New Elition. 


Por- 


Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, By R. W. Emerson, 
W. H. Channing, and J. F. Clarke. New Edition, two vols. in 
one. Portrait. %1.50. 

Pleasant Authors for Young Folks. By Amanda B. Harris. 
Pp. 188. $1. 
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HISTORY. 


Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
Edition. \ 

Printed from the same plates as the original edition, it contains 
all the engravings, maps, etc., as well as the largeness of type of 
that edition, while the price is much lower. 

The Early History of Illinois, From its Discovery by the 
French, in 1673, until its Cession to Great Britain in 1763, in- 
cluding the Narrative of Marquette’s Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi. By Sidney Breese. With a Biographical Memoir by 
Melville W. Fuller. Edited by Thomas Hoyne, LL.D. 8vo., 
pp. 422. Net, $3. 

The Period of the Reformation, 1517 to 1648. From the 
German of Ludwig Hausser. New Edition. Pp. 702. #2.50. 

The Dearborns;: A Discourse Commemorative of the Eightieth 
Anniversary of the Occupation of Fort Dearborn and the 
First Settlement of Chicago. By Daniel Goodwin, Jr. 8vo., 
pp. 56. Portraits. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


5 vols., 8vo. Student's 


ADVENTURE—SPORTING. 


American Explorations in the Ice Zones. The Expeditions 
of DeHaven, Kane, Rodgers, Hays, Hall, Schwatka, and De- 
long; the Relief Voyages for the Jeannette; the Cruises of 
Capts. Long and Raynor, etc. Prepared chiefly from Official 
Sources, by Prof. J. E. Nourse, U. 8. N. 8vo, pp. 578. Tllus- 
trated. 83.50. 

“One of the most intensely interesting, as well as timely, of re- 
cent publications, and in its special field must be regarded as a 
standard work.*’—Publisher’s Announcement. 

Army Life. From a soldier’s journal. By A. O. Marshall. In- 
cidents, Sketches, and Record of a Union Soldier’s Army 
Life, in camp and field, 1861-64. Pp. 410. 

The Game Fish of the Northern States and British Provinces. 
With an account of the Salmon and Sea-Trout Fishing of 
Canada and New Brunswick, together with Simple Directions 
for tying Artificial Flies, etc., etc. By R. B. Roosevelt. Il- 
lustrated. Pp. 324. #2. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


Essays and Leaves From a Note-Book. By George Eliot. 
75 cents. 

“Contains all the contributions to periodical literature that the 
author was willing to have republished. It also includes some 
short essays and pages from her note-book which have not 
hitherto been printed.**—Publisher’s Announcement. 

The Complete Works of Samuel T, Coleridge. With an 
Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological 
Opinions. Edited by Prof. W. G. T. Shedd. 7 vols. #12. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift. Containing Additional Let- 
ters, Tracts and Poems not hitherto published, with Notes and 
a Life of the Author. By Sir Walter Scott. To be completed 
in 19 vols., 8vo; 18 vols. now ready. 

* This is a careful reprint, without ‘change, of the standard edi- 
tion of Swift, which for many years has been very scarce and ex- 
pensive.” 

Studies in History. By Henry C. Lodge. Pp. 403. $1.50. 

“A book of admirable biographical and historical essays, by 
one of the ablest and most impartial of writers on subjects of Amer- 
ican history."’—Publisher’s Announcement. 

Tales, Poems, and Essays. By Anna L. Barbauld. With 
a Biographical Sketch, By Grace A. Oliver. Pp. 199. #1. 
The Intellectual Life. By P. G. Hamerton. New Edition. 

Pp. 455. Paper, 50 cents. 

English as She is Spoke : or, a Jest in Sober Earnest. With an 
Introduction by J. Millington. Two parts in one. 50 cents. 

Chips from Dickens. Selected’ by T. Mason. 40 cents. 

Chips from Thackeray. Selected by T. Mason. Pp. 126. 40 
cents. 

John Adams, The Statesman of the American Revolution. By 
Hon. M. Chamberlain. Paper, 25 cents. 


POETRY—MUSIC. 
By Andrew Lang. Pp. 165. 


Flower Myths, and other Poems. By W.E. Vasser. Pp. 90. $1. 

Pine Needles; or Sonnets and Songs. By Heloise Durant. 4to., 
pp. 160. Fancy paper covers, #1.75. 

The ~~, of Psalms, Translated A the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A. “ Parchment Series.” Pp. 256. $1.25. 

Psalms and Hymne for the Church. With Supplementary 
Hymns on the Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays of the 
Church’s Year. Written by W. J. Irons, D.D. Pp. 326. Lon- 
don. $1.50. 

From Year to Year. Poems and Hymns for ali the Sundays 
and Holy Days of the Church. By the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, 
M.A. Pp. 232. $1.25 

Echoes from the Oratory. Selections from the Poems of the 
Rev. John H. Newman. Pp. 61. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Celestial Country. From the Rhythm of St. Bernard of 

Cluny. Translated by Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. Pp. 14. Parch- 
ment paper covers, 25 cents. 


Batlades and Verses Vain. 





Music and the Piano, From the French of Madame Viard- 
Louis. Pp. 239. London. Net, $2.65. 

My Musical Memories. By H. RB. Haweis. 
brary.” Pp. 283. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, #1. 


SCIENCE— MANUFACTURES. 

Mental Evolution in Animals, By G. J. Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With a Posthumous Essay on Instinct, by 
Charles Darwin, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. 411. . 

“ The present instalment displays the same evidence of indus- 
try in collecting facts and caution in codrdinating them by theory 
as the former (Animal Intelligence).** Atheneum, London. 
Elements of Modern Chemistry. From the French of 

Adolphe Wurtz, by W. H. Greene, M.D., Second American 
Edition. Pp. 770. Illustrated. $2.50. 

The True Theory of the Sun, Showing the Common Origin 
of the Solar Spots and Corona, and of Atmospheric Storms 
and Cyclones, etc. By T. Bassnett. 8vo., pp. 263. %3. 

A Text Book of the Principles of Physics. By A. Daniell, 
M.A. 8vo., pp. 653. London. Net, 35. 

Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic, Including a Gen- 
eralization of Logical Processes in their Application to Com- 
i peewee. By J. N. Keynes, M.A. Pp. 414. London. 
Net, #3. 

Science Ladders. Forms of Land and Water, The Story of 
Early Explorations, Vegetable Life, Flowerless Plants, Lowest 
Forms of Water Animals, Lowly Mantle and Armor-wearers. 
Six parts in one volume. 

Mineralogy. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S. Vol. II. Systematic 

“ Putnam's Advanced Science 


“Standard Li- 


and Descriptive Mineralogy. 
Series.” Pp. 329, #1 25. 


Truths and Untruths of Evolution. By J. B. Drury, D.D. 
Pp. 140. # 


Biogen. A Speculation on the Origin and Nature of Life. By 
Prof. Elliott Coues. Pp. 66. Parchment Paper Covers, 75 
cents. 

“* Deserves the careful study of every philosophical thinker.”"— 

Literary World, 

On Light. _— Course; on the Nature of Light. 
Stokes, M.A., Pp. 133. London, 7 cents. 

—— Book of r revecbrate Dissection. By H. N. Martin, 

D. Se., M.D., M. A., and W. A. Moale, M.D. Part III. How 
to Dissect a Rodent. Net, 60 cents. 

Galvanized-Iron,. Cornice-Worker’s Manual. Containing In- 
structions in Laying out the Different Mitres, and Making 
Patterns for all Kinds of Plain and Cireular Work. Also 
Tables of Weights, Areas, and Circumferences of Circles, etc. 
By C. A. Vaile. Illustrated. Quarto, pp. 74. %5.00 

Sorghum, Its Culture and Manufacture Economically Consid- 
ered as a Source of Sugar, Syrup and Fodder. By P. Collier, 
Ph.D. 8vo., Pp. 570. Tllustrated. $3.00. 

Sitk and the Silk Worm, A Complete Work of Instruction 
on Silk Culture. By C. H. Rossiter. Pp. 29. Paper. Net, 25 
cents. 


By G. G. 


REFERENCE—EDUCATIONAL, 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. Edited 
by R. E. Graves. New Edition, thoroughly revised. To be 
completed in about 12 monthly parts. Royal 8vo. Parts 
I-III. now ready. Per part, $1.75. 

** Will be welcome news to the large class of print collectors 
who have always felt the need of an authoritative work of this 
kind.""—The Book Buyer. 

The Globe Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. | a any 
tive and Statistical, with Etymological Notices. Being 
nm ge may! Re ed for Popular Use, with thirty-two 
maps. Pp. 462. #2.50. 

Information panel Illustration. Helps Gathered from Facts, 
Figures, Anecdotes, Books, etc., for Sermons, Lectures, an 
Addresses. By the Rev. G. 8. Bowes, B.A. Pp. 416. $1.50. 

Sailors’ Language. A Collection of Sea Terms and their De- 

nitions. By W. C. Russell. Pp. 164. London. Net, $1.25. 

Quizzism, and Its Key. Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quar- 
ters. A Melange of Questions in Literature, Science, His- 
tory, Biography, Mythology, Philology, Geography, etc., with 
their answers. By A. P. Southwick, A.M. Pp. 212. a. 

Porter and Coates’ Interest Tables. At ‘4, 1, 2, 3, 3%, 4, 
4'4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10 per cent. per annum. ‘Showing the In- 
terest on any amount from $1.00 to $10,000. By J. E. Coffin, 
8.B. 8vo, pp. 188. #1. 

The ogee of Written Discourse. 

Ph.D. Pp. 362. Net, #1. 

Marsh's New Manual of Reformed Phonetic Short-Hand. 
Being a complete Guide to the best system of Phonography 
and Verbatim Reporting. By A. J. Marsh. Pp. 119. $2. 

The Mother’s Book. Containing the Management of Chil- 
dren. By Amie M. Hale, M.D. What Every Mother Should 
Know. By E. Ellis, M.D. The Mental Culture and Training 
of Children. By P. H. Chavasse, M.D. Three volumes in 
one. $1.50. 

Hints to Our Boys. By A. J. Symington. With an Introduc- 
tion by Lyman Abbott, D.D. Pp. 170. 75 cents. 

History Topics. For High Schools and Colleges. By W. F. 
Allen, A.M. Pp. 121. Paper, 25 cents. 


By T. W. Hunt, 
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ECONOMICS — POLITICS. 

Six Centuries of Work and Wages. The History of Eng- 
lish Labor. By J. E. T. Rogers, M.P. 8vo, pp. 591. 

The Past and the Present of Political Economy. By R. T. 
Ely, Ph.D. “Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science.” Edited by H. B. Adams. Paper. Net, 
35 cenfs. 

The Growth of the English Constitution. 
liest Times. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., ete. 
London, #1.75. 

Politics. An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Consti- 
tutional Law. By W. W. Crane, and B. Moses, Ph.D. Pp. 
305. $1.50. 


From the Ear- 
New Edition. 


ART—ARCHITECTURE. 

The Spanish Masters. An Outline of the History of Paint- 
ing in Spain. By E. W. Washburn. 8vo, pp. 194. Illus- 
trated. #2. 

Remarks on Library Construction, By W. F. Poole, 
Librarian of the Chicago Public Library. To which is added 
an examination of Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer’s pamphlet entitled 


Pp. 34. Paper, 40 cents. 


FICTION. 
Times of Linneus, From the Swedish of Z. Topelius. 
Surgeon's Stories.” Pp, 304. #1.25. 

“Tt is safe to say that no one could possibly fail to be carried 
along by the torrent of fiery narration which marks these won- 
derful tales."°—Philadelphia Press. 

The Entailed Hat; or, Patty Cannon’s Times. By George A. 
Townsend (“Gath”). Pp. 565. 50. 

“A romance, vivid, weird and picturesque. * * * Told with 
a fervor of style and a wealth of incident that carry the reader 
on from the first to the last page with ever increasing interest.” 
In the Tennessee Mountains, By C. E. Craddock. Pp. 322. 


eign.” 


“ The 


at style that under guise of the most unobtrusive simplicity 

works magically upon the reader until he is absorbed."’—Spring- 

field Republican, 

Stories by . imerican Authors, Vols. 1, 2, & 3. Per vol., 50 cents. 
* Will occupy a position toward the literature of recent short 

stories analagous to that which the * Little Classic * series has so 

long held toward the greatest masterpieces of the language.’’— 

Literary World, 

Dearly Bought, By Clara L. Burnham. Pp. 396. #1. 

Carola, By Hesba Stretton. Pp. 291. 41.25. 

Wild Hyacinths, By Lady Hope. Pp. 335. $1.50. 

An Endless Chain, By Pansy. Pp. 497. #1.50. 

Faith Thurston’s Work, and How She Did It. 
thor of “ The Win and Wear Series,” etc. 

Stratford by the Sea, Pp. 316. #1. 

Dr. Barringford’s School; or, The Long Holiday. By H. 
Ogden. Pp. 192. #1. 

The Rod and Gun Club, By Harry Castlemon. Pp. 376. #1.25. 

A Graveyard Flower, From the German of Wilhelmine Von 
Hillern. Pp. 160. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

In His Name. A Story of the Waldenses, Seven Hundred 
Years Ago. By E. E. Hale. New Edition. Paper, 30 cents. 

The Opening of a Chestnut Burr. By E. P. Roe. 
and Revised Edition. Paper, = 


By the au- 
Pp. 329. #1.25. 


New 
5 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
The Pirate and the Three Cutters. By Capt. Marryatt. 15 cents. 
Jack's Courtship. By W. C. Russell. 25 cents. 
ln Old Man’s Lore, By A. Trollope. 15 cents. 
Good Stories of Man and Other Animals. By Charles Reade. 20 
— RELIGIOUS. 


System of Christian Theology. By H. B. Smith, i D., 
LL.D. Edited by W. 8. Karr, D.D. 8vo., pp. 630. 50. 

“The importance of this publication can hardly be overesti- 
mated. * * * And today his opinions and utterances on points 
of Christian doctrine are quoted as of the highest authority.” 
The Beatitudes, = 7 Sermons. By the Rev. E. A. Wash- 

burn, D.D. Pp. 300. 1.75. 

“Not a weak spot nor a flat line in them. They are fresh, 
manly, large, intellectually broad, free and inspiring.""—The In- 
dependent. 

The Works of Orestes A, Brownson,. Collected and Arr 
by H. F. Brownson. Vol. VII., containing the third part of the 
writings in defence of the Church. 8vo, pp. 597. Net, $3. 

Institutes of Canon Law. By the Rev. R. Owen, B.D. 8vo, 
pp. 178. London, $4.25. 

History of the Canon in the Holy Scriptures in the Chris- 
tian Church. Reuss. Translated by D. Hunter, B.D. 
8vo, pp. 404. 

The Priest's Book. A Manual of Offices. Arranged by the 
Rev. F. L. Norton, D.D. Pp. 317. $2.50. 

The Final Passover. A Series of Meditations upon the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Vol. I. The Rejection. By 
Rev. R. M. Benson, M.A. Pp. 590. London. Net, $1.75. 
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The Mystery of Creation and of Man: 
A New View of Future Punishment. 
Edition. Pp. 229. 1. 


The —~ [ope of the Future. 
3 ce’ 


To which is added 
By L. C. Baker. New 


By L. C. Baker. Pp. 2% 

Hands — of Honey, anes a? Sermons. Preached in 1883, 
By C. H. Spurgeon. Pp. 37 #1. 

Proper Lessons for the aio and Holy-Days throughout 
the Year, as set forth by the General Convention of 1583, 
Plain, net, 75 cents ; red edges, net, 85 cents. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Phillips Brooks. First Series. New 
Edition. Pp. 371. 50 cents. 

The Clew of the Maze, and the Spare Half-Hour. 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. “ Standard Library.” Pp. 190. 
15 cents. 


By the 
Paper. 
MEDICAL—HYGIENE. 


The Diseases of Children. A Handbook for Practitioners 
and Students. By A. Semple, B.A., M.B., Cantab.; M.R.C.P. 
London. Pp. 352. #1.75. 


C § J 
Stempestions on Liteery Arehitectare, American and For- | sy Sore et and Hoarseness, etc. By J. M. W. Kitchen, 


Pp. 50 

Prompt Action Before the 
Physician Arrives. By F. M. Blodgett, M.D. Being a chart 
designed for use of Public Buildings, Police Stations, Fac- 
tories, ete. 50 cents. 

Notes on the Opium Habit, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

oe nee and its Treatment, on Physiological Principles. By 
D. W. Ebstein. Translated “and Adapted for Popular Read- 
hy By E. W. Hoelen, M.D. Pp. 49. Paper, 25 cents. 

The Relation of Animal Diseases to the Public Health 
and their Prevention. By F. 8. Billings, D.V.S. 8vo., pp. 
446. BM. 


By A. P. Meylert, M.D. Pp. 36. 


A Health Manual, Containing How to Live, or Health and 
Happy Homes. By G. Wilson, M.D., and Health Hints from 
the Bible. By a Physician. Two volumes in one. £1.50. 

Edwards’ Health Books, Containing Constipation: plainly 
treated. Bright's Disease: How to Live with it. Malaria: 
What it Means.  peemmenen Pro and Con. By J. F. Ed- 
wards, M.D. #1.54 

Health and Stre —— for Girls, By Mary J. Safford, M.D., 
and Mary E. Allen. Pp. 88. 60 cents. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, tpaid, on receipt of 
price, by JaNsEN, McCiuRG & Co., Chicago. 


CARLYLE’ S WORKS. 


A new, complete edition. Will be issued by subscription, the 
first volumes about May 20th, from new electrotype plates, made 
and printed at the U niversity Press, Cambridge. Printed on the 
finest parchment linen drawing paper, and bound in genuine 
parchment, gilt tops. This entirely unique edition will be illus- 
trated with etchings, steel and wood engravings, and maps, and 
will be entitled 


THE PARCHMENT EDITION. 


Strictly limited to 375 numbered and registered copies. 
Price $3.50 per vol.. the publishers reserving the right 
to advance the price without notice. 





COUES KEY 


TO 


NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


Containing a concise account of every species of living and fos- 
sil bird at present known on the continent north of the boundary 
line between Mexico and the United States, including Green- 
land. Second edition, revised to date, and entirely re-written ; 
with which are incorporated General Ornithology : an outline of 
the structure and classification of birds; and Field Ornithology : 
a manual of collecting, preparing and preserving birds. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. The original edition of this STANDARD 
TEXT-BOOK OF ORNITHOLOGY, being entirely out of print, 
and still very much in demand, the publishers have spared neither 
pains nor expense in the preparation of “THE NEW KEY,” in 
which the whole subject is carefully brought down to date, the 
text having been nearly quadrupled and the illustrations doubled 
in quantity. 

1 vol., wor - vellum cloth, £10.00. a vol., royal 8vo, half 
morocco, #13.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON 
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THE DAINTIEST EDITION IN EXISTENCE OF 


GOETHES FAUST, 


Being the latest addition to W. S. & A.’s line of daintily bound poetical works. 








Limp parchment, designed in red - - $1.00 | Half calf, newcolors - - - - - - $2.50 
Pale blue cloth, novel design in gold - 1.00 | Tree calf, newcolors - - - - - - 4.50 


Uniform with this in style and price are 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S POEMS, | FREDERICK LOCKER'’S POEMS, 
THOMAS GRAY’S POEMS, GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS, 
THE SPANISH GYPSY. W. M. THACKERAY'S POEMS. 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


Each one vol., 16mo, printed on finest laid paper, wide margins, bound in same styles as * Goethe’s Faust,” 
at same prices. 

Of one of these volumes THe WEEK says: “ The critic finds it impossible to take up this volume 
without being prepossessed by the dainty loveliness of its dress.” 





MRs. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT'S 


NEW AND VALUABLE 


Outhne History of Paintin 
FOR ssconedl dl of 4 is Q 


“An admirable study not only for students and youth, but also for amateurs of all ages and for 
artists of skill and experience.”— Oxto StaTE JOURNAL. 


“Its scope is broad enough to interest that large class of non-professionals who stand on the out- 
skirts as mere admirers.”— CLEVELAND LEADER. 


“ Could not help finding it readable.””— Curist1an Unton. 

“ With profuse and beautiful illustrations.” — Crxctxnatt CouRIER. 
Cloth, tastefully bound, - - - - - - $2.50 
Half calf, new colors, gilt top, . . - - - 0.00 


A COMPANION VoLUME To THis, “SCULPTURE FOR BEGINNERS AND STUDENTS,” 
BY THE SAME WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR, IS IN PREPARATION. 





ASK TO SEE 
WHITE, STOKES, & ALLENS 


NEW AND HANDSOME EDITION OF 


Fietpincs W orks. 


Printed from new American plates, large type, on fine laid paper, octavo. 
THE BEST EDITION OF FIELDING AT A MODERATE PRICE. 
Four vols., cloth extra, gilt tops, $2 per vol. ; extra half calf or half morocco, $16 per set. 


TOM JONES. 2 volumes. JOSEPH ANDREWS. 1 volume. AMELIA. 1 volume. 


All of Messrs. White, Stokes, & Allen’s publications can be had of Messrs. Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, and of booksellers generally. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Importers, 
182 Firra Avenve, New York Ciry. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Fames and Lucretia Mote. 


Lire anp Lerrers. Edited by their Grand-daughter. 
Anna Davis Hattowett. With Portraits. Crown 
8vo, gilt top. $2.00. 

This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thropist and reformer, and of her husband, incorpor- 
ates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular in- 
terest. 


Studies in Fhrstory. 
By Henry Cazpor Loner, author of 


ton” and “ Daniel Webster,” 
men Series. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Alexander Hamil- 
in the American States- 


Contents: The Puritans and the Restoration; A | 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of Fox; | 


William Cobbett; Alexander Hamilton; Timothy Pick- 
ering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; Daniel Webster; 
Colonialism in the United States; French Opinions of 
the United States, 1840-1881. 

A volume of admirable historical and biographical 
Essays, by one of the ablest and most impartial of 
American writers on subjects of American history. 


Memories of Rufus Choate. 


With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By Josep Nermson. With Portrait on Steel. 
other Illustrations. 8vo, $5.00. 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous personal 
influence. 


Ln the Tennessee Mountains. 


By Cuaries Eopert Crappock. 16mo, $1.25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of 
short stories ever published in America. Both in 
subject and treatment the stories are wholly origi- 
nal, and they relate the “short and simple annals 
of the poor” East Tennessee mountaineers with great 
sympathy, power, and literary skill. 


Satchel Guide for 1884. 


A Satchel Guide for Vacation Tourists in Europe. New 
Edition for 1884, revised. with additions. A compact 
Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, 
Germany and the Rhine. Switzerland, France, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. With Maps. Tables of the Compar- 
ative Values of United States and European Moneys, 
a Traveller's Calendar of Ecclesiastical and Popular 
Festivals, Fairs, ete., and a List of the most Famous 
Pictures in the Public Galleries and Churches of 
Europe. 16mo, roan, flexible, price reduced to $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail. post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., BOSTON. 





and 








Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, 
and Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to supersede all 
other Scrap Books. 


It is a combination of everything desirable in a Scrap 
Book, The convenience of the ready-gummed page, and the 
simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, are such that those 
who once use this Scrap Book never return to the old style. 

To travellers and tourists it is particularly desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the old- 
fashioned Scrap Book, travellers have hitherto been compelled to 
carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of which among one’s 
baggage is far from pleasant. This disagreeable risk is avoided 
by the use of the Mark Twain Scrap Book. 


The ungummed page Scrap Book is at times of no ser- 
rice whaterer, if paste or mucilage be not at hand when wanted. 
With a Mark Twain no such vexatious difficulty can possibly 
occur. 

NORRISTOWN HERALD. 

“No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, Shake- 

speare, and Mark Twain's Scrap Book.” 
HARPER'S MONTHLY. 


“Tt saves sticky fingers and ruffied pictures and scraps. It isa 
capital invention.” 
DANBURY NEWS. 

“It is a valuable book for purifying the domestic atmosphere. 
and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an assistant. It 
contains nothing that the most fastidious person could object to, 
and is, to be frank and manly, the best thing of any age — mucil- 
age particularly.” 


Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 & 121 Wri Sr., New Yor. 


~My REMINISCENCES. 


By Lorp Ronatp Gower. 

With portrait. One handsome 12mo volume. Price $2. 

His lordship. from his connection with one of the 
most aristocratic families of England, had the entree 
of all those pleces where the most distinguished per- 
sons in all the walks of life were to be seen. The 
volume contains descriptions of most of the great 
houses. and personal reminiscences of the nobility and 
celebrities, living and dead. of the author’s time. Says 
the London Spectator, The social position of Lord 
Gower will cause the book to be widely read.” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE, and W. H. CHANNING’S Memoirs of 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI, 


ineluding her autobiography. With a portrait of Mar- 

garet Fuller. New edition, complete in 1 volume. $1.50. 

IN HIS NAME. By Rev. Epwarp E. Hare. A new 
and cheaper edition. Paper covers. 30 cents. 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. By Purp GriLBert 
Hamerton. A new and cheaper edition. Cloth, $1.50. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 

CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. By Put GIcBert 
Hamerton. A new and cheaper edition, with eight 
illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

TALES. POEMS AND ESSAYS. By Awnnya LetiTIA4 
Barpautp. With a memoir by Grace A. OLIVER. 
16mo. cloth, gilt. $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
Publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 
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THREE CAPITAL NOVELS, 


Kitty's Conquest. 


By Cuartes Kine, U.S. A., Author of “The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” ete. 16mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.00. 


“Captain King has given us another delightful story 
of American life. The reputation of the author will by 
no means suffer through his second venture. We can 
heartily commend the story to all lovers of the American 
novel.” — Washington Capital. 


“Will take rank with its gifted author’s vivid ro- 
mance, *‘ The Colonel's Daughter,’ and should become as 
popular. Captain King writes fluently and felicitously, 
and in the novel under review there is not a tiresome 
page. Everything is graphic, telling, and interesting. 
The plot is of particular excellence.” — Philadelphia 
Eve. Call. 


A Wife Hard Won. 


By Jvuria McNarr Wriear. 
cloth, $1.00. 


16mo. Extra 


~ Well-written, spicy, and piquant, with a happy 
ending, and will be much read.”— Harrisburg Evening 
Telegraph. 


“Julia McNair Wright tells a well-constructed love- 
story with much spirit. The plot is good, and in some 
portions highly dramatic in interest.”— Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 


“Is certainly one of this popular author’s best 
efforts ; the climax is admirably worked up, and the 
love-scenes are exquisitely written.”— City Item. 


Not Like Other Girls. 


By Rosa Novcnerre Carey, Author of 
**Wooed and Married,” ‘“ Nellie’s Memories,” 
“Queenie’s Whim,” ete. 16mo. Extra cloth, 


31.00. Paper cover, 25 cents. 

“ The genuine novel-reader cannot fail to be pleased 
with ‘Not Like Other Girls.’ The plot is of the sort 
which keeps up the interest to the end ; in a word, the 
book is a genuine summer novel, to be read and enjoyed 
in a hammock or a piazza chair.”— Boston Courier. 


“It is an interesting story of girl-life, told in an 
easy, natural style, the interest being maintained from 
first to last."— New York Daily News. 


~A pure, healthful domestic romance.”— Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Phiiadelphia. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


TIMES OF LINNAUS. 


(New Volume of the Surgeon's Stories.) 


An Historical Romance of the Times of the great Naturalist, 
Linneus. From the Swedish of Prof. Z. Topelius. Price, $1.25. 
This volume — a picture of Swedish life and society in 
the times short y Lg ayes the era which witnessed so remark- 
able an a art, and literature. The great 
Swedish naturalist, , figures prominently in the story, 
and his gardens and conservatories furnish a charming back- 
ground for some of its most interesting scenes. Familiar names 
reappear, and the thread of the romance running through the 
series of ‘“* The Surgeon’s Stories ** is kept well in view through 
this fascinating volume. 
The Volumes of the Series already published are :— 
“Times OF GusTAF ADOLF,” 
“Times OF BATTLE AND REsT,” 
“Times OF CHARLES XII.,” 
“Times OF FREDERICK I.” ) 


LIFE OF LISZT. 


From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl. Translated by G. P. Up- 
ton. With Portrait. Price, #1.25. 

“ Unlike most of his other biographies, Dr. Nohl seems to have 
addressed himself to this with feelings of strong personal ad- 
miration and affection for his hero. If, at times, therefore, the 
biographer appears to rhapsodize, it is probably because his re- 
lations to Liszt make it difficult for him to avoid idealizing him. 
If this be so, fortunately there is comp tion in the reflection 
that no other musician of the present day, in every admirable 
quality of head and heart, so nearly approaches the ideal.’? — 
Extract from Translator’s Preface. 

Dr. Nohl’s Biographies already published are :— 
“ LIFE OF HaypDn,” 
* LIFE OF MOZART,” L 
“ LIFE OF WAGNER,” | 
“LIFE OF BEETHOVEN.” J 





\ Price per Volume, 
$1.25. 





With Portraits. Price 
per Volume, $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO.,, 


Cor. WaBasH AVE. & MapIson St., CHICAGO. 


{ CONFEDERATE SOLDIER 
IN EGYPT. 


W. W. LORING, 


Late Colonel in U. S. Army, Major-General in the Confederate Ser- 
vice, and Fereek Pacha and General in the Army 
of the Khedive of Egypt. 


1 Vol. 8vo. With About 50 Illustrations, 
Handsomely bound. Price, $3.50. 











FROM THE PREFACE. 


“The author's purpose has not been to write a history of Egypt, 
but to trace to their probable causes the events which have for 
the last decade made Egypt so conspicuous a thread in the tangled 
skein of Old World politics. 

“An acquaintance of more than a quarter of a century with 
Eastern lands and peoples, and ten years passed in high command 
in Egypt itself, with unlimited opportunities for study and obser- 
vation in every direction, may perhaps justify the writer in hop- 
ing that the results here presented may not be unwelcome to the 
general reader.” 





For Sale by all Booksellers. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PuBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK. 
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ROBERT CLARKECO. | 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


SORGHUM. Its culture and manufacture economically 
considered, as a source of Sugar, Syrup, and Fodder. Numer- 
ous illustrations of Plants, Machinery, etc. By Prof. Peter 
Collier, late Chemist U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 8vo, 
cloth, $3. 

BENNER’S PROPHECIES of Ups and Downs in 
Prices. What years to Make Money in Pig-Iron, Hogs, Corn, 
and Provisions. New Edition, giving the results for 1876-1884, 
and “ Prophecies’ to 1900. By Samuel Benner, an Ohic 
Farmer. 18mo, cloth, #1. 

THE MOUNDS of the Mississippi hig 4 Setestonlly 
Considered. By Lucien Carr. 4to, paper, #1.50. | 

THE REPTILES and Batrachians of North America. | 
With 9 full-page plates. By Saml. Garman. 4to, paper, #4. | 

ANCIENT EGYPT, in the Light of Modern Dis- 
coveries. Map and Illustrations. By Prof. H. 8. Osborn. | 
12mo, cloth, #1.25. 

A SYLVESTRE NIGHT'S ADVENTURE. By H. 
Zschokke. Translated by M. B. W. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
SUGGESTIONS TO CHINA PAINTERS. By Miss M. 

L. McLaughlin. ITlustrated. Square 12mo, fancy boards, #1. | 

CHINA PAINTING. By the same author. 75 cents. 

POTTERY DECORATION. By the same author. $1. 

CHARCOAL DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER. 
By Karl Roberts. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, #1. 

MODELING IN CLAY. By A. L. Vago. With addi- 
tions by Benn Pitman. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, #1. 

ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. By Miss M. J. 
Keller, of Cincinnati School of Design. 12mo, cloth, #1. 





JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL STYLES OF 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
Gop Toors-Picks, Five Pen-Houpers, Etc. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great 
Exasticiry AND GENERAL EXxcELLENCE.” See Report of 
Judges. published by Lippincott & Co.. Phila. For sale 
by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM : 


19 West Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 
Illustrated Price List Mailed on Application. 





DR. EWER’S MEMORIAL VOLUME. 
SANCTITY, AND OTHER SERMONS, 


| By the late Rev. F. C. Ewer, p.p., with an Introduction 


by the Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, p.p., and a memoir 
by Charles T. Congdon. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. with 
Portrait, $1.75. 

“We welcome, then, the sermons of Dr. Ewer ; we want to know 
what he did teach, and not what was imputed to him, that so he 
may receive just judgment. * * * We believe these sermons will 
have a wide circulation, and that they will do honor to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Ewer, and show how justly he was regarded as one of 
the foremost men of the Church.”°—Churchman. 

“ The sermons are all that Dr. Ewer’s sermons ever were: elo- 


| quent, Catholic, convincing.”— Living Church. 


“ Bp. Seymour's part is a manly and honest defence of what at 
one time was thought to be a wild attack and an unwise utterance 
of an opinion that had better not been put forth as to the defects 
of Protestantism; and Mr. Congdon's memoir gives such par- 


| ticulars and details of a by no means common life, as will serve 


ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY. By Dr. F. B. Hough. Illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, #2. 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. 


Edited by Dr. F. B. Hough. 
cloth, $3. 


INSECT LIVES; OR, BORN IN — By Mrs. J. K. Ballard. 
Illustrated. Square 12mo, cloth, 

THE GOLD FISH, ITS SYSTEMATIC CULTURE. By H. 
Mulertt. 12mo, cloth, #1. 

THE BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 3. 

THE bg ae A GUIDE TO ITS CHANGES. By 8. 8. 
Bassler paper, 25 cents. 

HISTORY. oF TUBERCULOSIS. By Dr. E. E. Sattler. 
cloth, #1.25. 

ee ae OF MEDICINES. By Prof. J. W. Lioyd. 
cloth, $2.75 

ELIXIRS, THEIR HISTORY, FORMULA, ete. 
author. 12mo, cloth, #1.25. 

CHART OF EYE SYMPTOMS IN DISEASE. By Dr. H. G. 
Cornwell. On roller. 50 cents. 

THE BLACK ASH IN MEDICINE. 
12mo, cloth, #1. 

HOUSEKEEPING IN THE BLUE GRASS. The Great Southern 
Cook Book. 12mo, cloth, #1.50. 

ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 
12mo, cloth, #1.50. 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH. By Appleton Morgan. 
cloth, #2. 

SAFETY BOOK-KEEPING. An Exposition of Book-keepers’ 
Frauds. 18mo, cloth, #1. 


8vo, 


By Dr. J. A Henshall. | 


12mo, 


12mo, 


By the same | 


By Dr. J. D. Jackson. 


By R. H. Quick. 
12mo, 


THE LAW OF PARTNERSHIP; FOR BUSINESS MEN. By | 


Judge Matthews. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 

THE ST. CLAIR PAPERS. Edited by Wm. Henry Smith. 2 
vols., 8vo, cloth, $6. 

LONGLEY'S PHONOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY. 
$2.50. 


LONGLEY’S EVERY REPORTER'S OWN SHORT-HAND DIC- 
TIONARY. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

LONGLEY’'S REPORTERS’ GUIDE. 12mo, cloth, #2 

LONGLEY’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 


12moe, cloth, 


12mo, cloth, 


75 cents. | 
LONGLEY’'S COMPEND OF PHONOGRAPHY. Paper, 25 cents. 


LONGLEY’S WRITING EXERCISES. 8vo, paper, 15 cents. 


Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 


price. 
Co, 


Ropert CLARKE 


Publishers. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


| Black cloth, white edges, - - - 


to set at rest many erroneous opinions by a full statement of its 
leading points and of its somewhat strange experience.”’—Church 


| Standard. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF BAMPTON LECTURES. 
THE ONE MEDIATOR. 


| The operation of the Son of God in Nature and Grace. 


Eight Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1882, on the Foundation of the 
late Rev. John Bampton, m.a., Canon of Salisbury. 
By Peter Goldsmith Medd, m.a. 8vo. cloth, $4.50. 
“The present issue is one of the best, and stands comparison 


| with the greater achievements of lectures on the Bampton 
| Foundation.** 


—Episcopal Register. 
“It is to be hoped that this able and valuable work will have a 
large circle of readers."’—Churchman, 


THE NEI PROPER LESSONS 
Of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as set forth by the 
General Convention of 1883. 


75 cents net, by mail 81 cents. 
Extra cloth, red edges, - - - - 85 cents net, by mail 91 cents. 


The above books may be obtained through any bookseller, or of 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Booksellers, Cooper Union, New York. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Si eouk PERS. 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


Popvitar NUMBERS : 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 
26 JouHn STREET 


Works : Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 





THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE. Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his 
son, FREDERICK MaurRIcE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. With two por- 
traits. $5.00. 

“Nor has there, perhaps, ever been a more fit and striking 
monument raised to a great name than the two volumes before us. 
.. . Seldom have the faith and reverence of one mind been so 
thoroughly understood and so powerfully delineated as those of 
Frederick Denison Maurice have been understood and delineated 
by his son. The book is a unique piece of biography.’*—London 


Spectator. - 

THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED MSS. 
TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. From the manu- 
script recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulcher in Constantinople. The 
ORIGINAL GREEK TEXT and the ENGLISH TRANSLATION printed 
on opposite pages. Edited and translated with introductions 
and notes by Roswett D. Hircucock and Francis Brown, 
Professors in Union Theological Seminary. 8vo. Cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 50 cents. 

BALLADS AND VERSES VAIN. BY 

This collection of Mr. Lang’s verses has been made expressly 


ANDREW LanG. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. 
for American readers 





PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF RUS- 
SIA, A study of Historical Biography. By EvGrene Scuvy- 
LER, Ph.D., LL.D. 2 vols., Octavo. With more than 200 
Superb Illustrations, many of them full page. $10.00. 

“The life of Peter is one the chief popular romances of his- 
tory; in the hands of Mr. Schuyler it is not less a romance, but we 
feel that we have come to the truth about him. The book, how- 
ever, has a wider interest; itis of great help in enabling us to 
understand the Russian character, and to enable us to estimate 
the forces that are to play in this vast and dangerous Empire.”*°— 
Hartford Courant. 


BOUND TOGETHER. A SHEAF OF 
PAPERS. By Donatp G. MrTcHELL. 1 vol.,12mo. £1.25. 
CREATION; OR, THE BIBLICAL COS- 

MOGONY IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE. By ARNOLD 
Gvuyor, author of “Earth and Man.” With full page wood 
cuts and lithographic plates. 1vol.,12mo. $1.50. 
MY HOUSE: AN IDEAL. BY OLIVER 
. =. 1 vol., 12mo. Antique leather. #1.00. Paper, 
AIRS FROM ARCADY. BY H. C. BUN- 


NER. lvol.,12mo. 41.25. 





LANGES COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., in connection with American Divines of various 
Evangelical Denominations. 


Price Reduced From $5.00 to $3.00 Per Volume. 


First two Volumes, “ ISAIAH” and “ JOHN,” Now Ready. 


“MATTHEW” and “ GENE- 


SIS” Ready in May. 





StTorRIES BY AMERICAN 


THE FIRST VOLUME CONTAINS: 


WHO WAS SHE? 
TAYLor. 


THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE. 
By Branpek Matruews and H. 


By Bayarp 


“Guerndale.” 


THE SECOND VOLUME CONTAINS: 


THE TRANSFERRED GHOST. By 
Frank R. Srocrton. 


MRS. KNOLLYS. By the author of 


AUTHORS. 


THE THIRD VOLUME (JUST READY) 
CONTAINS: 
THE SPIDER’S EYE. By Fiz 
James O'BRIEN. 
A STORY OF THE LATIN 
QUARTER. By Mars. Frances 
Hopeson BuRNETT. 


C. BunNER. 


ONE OF THE THIRTY PIECES. 
By W. H. Bisnop. 


BALACCHI BROTHERS. By Re- 
BEccoA Harpine Davis. 


AN OPERATION IN MONEY. By 
ALBERT WEBSTER. 


A MARTYR TO SCIENCE. By 
Mary Putnam Jacost, M.D. 


A DINNER PARTY. By Joun Eppy. 


THE MOUNT OF SORROW. By 
Harriett Prescott Sporrorp. 


SISTER SILVIA. By Mary AGnzs 
TINCKEER. 





TWO PURSE COMPANIONS. By 
GerorGE Parsons LATHROP. 

POOR OGLA-MOGA. By Davi D. 
Luoyp. 

A MEMORABLE MURDER. By 
Creuia THAXTER. 

VENETIAN GLASS. By Branpew 
MATTHEWs. 


THE BOOK BUYER. 


A Summary of American and Foreign Literature. 
MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 





Annual Subscription, 50 Cents. 


*,*These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-free, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
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D. APPLETON ¥ CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE RELATION OF ANIM MOL Dis- 
EASES TO THE PUBLIC EALTH, 
AND THEIR PREVENTION, 

By Fran 8. Bruuines, D.V.S8. 8vo,cloth. Price, $4. 
The trichiniasis question,now a subject of congressional inves- 
tigation, is fully discussed by the author of this book, whose re- 
searches on this sub; have been thorough and long-continued. 
He has also compiled many valuable statistics a direct 


on the question, and which are contained in no other vol- 


bearing 
ume in the English . The book should be read by all 


who have an interest in the settlement of this most important 
question. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION IN ANIMALS. 
By GrorcE J. Romanes, author of “ Animal Intelli- 
gence.” With a Posthumous Essay on Instinct, by 
Charles Darwin. 12mo0, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

“Mr. Romanes has followed up his careful enumeration of the 
facts of ‘Animal Intelligence,’ contributed to the * International 
Scientific Series,’ with a work dealing with the successive stages at 
= the various mental phenomena appear in the scale of life. 

resent installment displays the same evidence of industry 
in collecting facts and caution in co-ordinating them by theory as 
ee former."’—The Atheneum. 


THE Book oF PSALMS. 

Translated by the Rev. T. K. Caeyne, M.A. Parch- 

ment Series. Antique, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 

* The object of the present edition is to enable lovers of litera- 
ture to read the Psalter intelligently and with pleasure. The 

* Dictionary of the Bible’ and the various commentaries on the 

Psalms will supply the student with learned material in abun- 
dance. But the ambition of the publishers and the translator is 
to make the Psalms enjoyable, and learned controversies are not 
esthetically enjoyable.”\— From the Introduction. 


APPLETONS HoME Books. 
The twelve books comprising this series are now put 
up in three volumes, four books to the volume, hand- 
somely bound in cloth decorated, as follows: 


| BUILDING A HOME, 
) HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. 

| THE HOME GARDEN. 

HOME GROUNDS. 

| HOME DECORATION. 
THE HOME NEEDLE. 
AMENITES OF HOME. 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
THE HOME LIBRARY. 
) HOME OCCUPATIONS. 
| HOME AMUSEMENTS. 

HEALTH AT HOME. 
Price of each volume as above, $2.00; or $6.00 the 
set, put up in box. Sold in sets or separately. 
(The separate books may still be obtained; price, 
in cloth, 60 cents each.) 


BRAIN EXHAUSTION, 
WITH SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERA- 
TIONS ON CEREBRAL DYNAMICS. By J. Leon- 
arp Cornino, M.D., formerly Resident Physician to 
the Hudson River State Hospital for the Insane. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


THE PaRLoR Muse: 
A SELECTION OF VERS DE SOCIETE FROM 
MODERN POETS. Parchment-Paper Series. 18mo. 
Price, 30 cents; also in cloth, 50 cents. 
The selections in this little volume are of that gay and gal- 
lant order that make true vers de société, and represent the best 


writers of this kind of verse—Praed, Dobson, Locker, Aidée, Cal- 
verley, Bunner, Gilbert, etc. 


VotumeE One: 


Votume Two: / 


Votume TuRee:- 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New Yorx. 





WORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARIES 


THE STANDARD. 


WORCESTER’S 


UNABRIDGED 


| Quarto Dictonary, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


With a Supplement, 


EMBRACING 204 ADDITIONAL PAGES, AND OVER 
12,500 NEW WORDS AND A VOCABULARY 
OF SYNONYMES OF WORDS IN 
GENERAL USE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
Worcester’s Dictionary 


BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER 
DICTIONARY. 


Fury In.usrrarep, anp Contarxs Four Fvutt- 


Pace Intuminatep Puates. 
\ 


Liprary Sueep, Marsrep Enees, $10.00. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, carriage 
Sree, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 anp 717 Marker St., Pariapenpata. 








PRINTED By A. G, NEWELL, CHICAGO. 


